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“T shall soon depart for Venice on my way homeward.” * 


His heart was where the summer ever shines, 
He saw the English swallow eastward come, 
And still among the olives and the vines, 
Or underneath the dark sun-scented pines 
Of Asolo, he hummed his latest lines, 
And bade his white-winged songs go flying home. 


Then when the red sails round by Lido came 
To rest, and vacant now the gondolier, 
Beneath the Lion and those masts aflame, 
Lounged bickering o’er his boy’s piazza-game, 
One darker boat came quaywards, called his name, 
And straight toward the sunset seemed to steer. 


His face was pale, but not with fear nor pain, 

His hand still held the harp; I heard his voice 
Come ringing with a new majestic strain, 
Rememberable music, through the rain 
Of tears I saw across the water plain 

His eyes were towards the Florence of his choice. 


* Extract from a letter of Browning’s to a friend written from Asolo a 
few weeks before his death.—Cf. The Atheneum, Jan. 4th, p. 18. 
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And up into the lordly Palace Hall 
Those strangers passed who called him to the shore, 
And o’er one sleeping did they lay for pall 
Italia’s love, and England’s loss, and all 
Cried, “ He whose spirit the Heaven from Earth doth call 
Freed men, and lo, is freed for evermore.” 


“ Free as the stars to rush upon the dark ; 
Free as the dawn to rise above the sea ; 
Free as the flood to feel its highest mark 
On this Rialto ; free from care or cark ; 
Free as the heart of yonder dwindling bark 
To touch all havens where the blest ones be.” 


“ But freed the most to find his being whole, 
‘The broken arc, in Heaven a perfect round ;’ 
Free with the freedom of that kindred soul 
Whose love and life through all the under-roll 
Of sorrowful dark, has kept him to the goal, 
And free to utter his full self in sound.” 


Then with those strangers silently we went, 
Pushed from the steps, left Venice flaming bright 
Above her sunset waters ; backward bent, 
Towers shook, so swift astern the waves were sent 
Domes danced, and back the harp’s accompaniment 
Came with his voice to call us toward the night. 


And other voices called, for other prows 

Pushed after, gorgeous, sweet for myrtle flowers, 
With long-robed men therein, upon whose brows 
Were caps of honour such as he who knows 
Bellini’s Doge can tell of, men of vows 

By their tight lips, the men who built the towers. 


And strange-clad legates, cardinals of Rome, 
Painters, and music-makers of old time, 
Not great in fame, but greater to have come 
To life through struggle ; and with these were some 
Ladies with lustrous hair above the dome 
Of perfect foreheads, moulders of men’s rhyme. 
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These wept ; those cried, “To what far island steers 
The boat that bears our poet soul away ? 

We built the city, but his glory rears 

Anew the walls, eternal as the years. 

‘We took the Sea to marriage, but he wears 
The ring that weds our Venice. Let him stay!” 


‘The voices failed, night fell, the harp was still, 
A new star rose to shine upon our way ; 
We scarce could hear that far-off planet’s thrill, 
Yet the bright jewel burned and burned to fill 
‘The dusk with music. “ Death can no more kill,” 
The constellation seemed in song to say. 


Then the stars paled, yet paled not that bright star, 
But grew ; the grey sea heaved from dusk to gold, 
And sailing we were ware of hills afar— 
The amethystine hills where angels are— 
That rose from burnished calm no tempests mar 
To skies of peace that never can grow old. 


‘The earth seemed fairer than the fairest day 
Seen by a bridegroom on his marriage morn, 

For love and life did haunt those hills alway, 

And aspiration that would still essay 

Climbed up those heights by God’s directest way 
To find One seated there of woman born. 


“These were the hills we knew,” the pilot said, 
“Yet shoreward now no angry breakers roll ; 
The bay is more magnificently spread, 
To rosier height rears up yon mountain head, 
Such hills as in the ‘Heavenly Song’ are read, 
The gardens of the glory of the soul.” 


We neared the land, and multitudes foreknew 
His coming, waved a forestry of palm. 
The Singer’s face most like an angel grew, 
Far off we saw what fires rekindled flew 
Forth from his eyes, as near the vessel drew, 
And o’er the waves to meet us came a Psalm. 
. L2 
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“Oh girder of Truth’s sword upon man’s thigh, 
And looser of man’s fear for mortal harm, 
If but they leave their castles to the sky, 
And go forth dauntless when the foe draws nigh, 
Thine was the clarion call to victory 
Against the world’s inevitable swarm !” 


They clanged the harps, the Singer stepped ashore ; 
“For you, for you, they cried, we waited long!” 
One brought a golden orb, another bore 
The crown that cannot wither; one before 
Went with a trumpet, saying, “ evermore 
Shall this our brother gladden us with song!” 


Then as the Singer’s forehead felt the crown, 
Thoughts that had long time struggled into birth 

Took form melodious, wonderful, full-grown, 

And many souls came near to him half-known, 

Souls strong through loss and loving like his own, 
Friends of his mind and making upon earth. 


On either side to let him forward move 
The gracious congregation did divide ; 
But those clear eyes that flashed for joy to prove 
The bliss of recognition, seemed to rove, 
As looking for fulfilment of all love, 
As yearning still, and still unsatisfied. 


There might I see how many a great one came 
And asked of Venice, blithe Carpaccio 

The laugher ; he who left undying name 

High on Euganean hills ; that queenly Dame 

On whom the Doges wrought their deed of shame 
Dethroned in Cyprus, throned in Asolo. 


And there young Shelley, spoken with at last, 
Moved towards him ; fiery, tender Tintoret, 

With strong Bellini: there no more downcast 

Nor exiled Dante ; and great Goethe passed 

To welcome, with that bard from England last, 
His dark hair with the dews of Isis wet. 
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With these was one, the Grecian, he whose song 
Rang round the quarry walls of Syracuse 

And gave the slave his freedom from the thong 

And chain and noon-tide prison-toil among 

Hot cliffs ; and fair Colonna joined the throng, 
With her, made pure of heart, the Lesbian Muse. 


And towards him, bowing low, Cellini led 
Brave Palissy the Potter ; ’neath his bar 
Of brow stared Angelo, the whiles he read 
The comer ; looked Galuppi, he who wed 
The viol ; Galileo bent his head, 
And Newton with the secret of a star. 


And Burns was there ; and Keats who spake of Rome ; 
And Byron, half ashamed for thoughts to rise 
Of Venice ; Coleridge, but how changed, had come ; 
And Southey, glad for his regathered home, 
And full of blossomed knowledge, from his dome 
Of curls looked close with penetrative eyes. 


But most the Singer seemed with awe to scan 

One with a forehead god-like, whom they call 
Yea even in Heaven the chief, our Avon Swan, 
He gazed. Gazed Lionardo, and his friend the man 
Who felt Ferrara’s bonds, and Titian, 

Held with large eyes the new-come guest in thrall. 


And Chaucer, fresh as an eternal spring, 

Came through the crowd to claim him of his band ; 
And Wordsworth, head and shoulders as a king 
Above the souls who found life—Heaven’s great thing 
—Earth’s greatest, gave the poet welcoming, 

And towards the throne went forward hand in hand. 


So up and on to perfect happiness, 

With perfect power, toward the fountains clear 
Of thought and hope, and love and faithfulness, 
That pour in music through the clouds to bless 
Our labouring planet, did these spirits press 

Harmonious, saying things that angels hear. 
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And glad to go, to stay half resolute 
For loveliness, they led him. Roses chief. 
With lilies lit the way ; like flames did shoot 
Gold cypress trees ; there grew the mandrake root 
To harmless blossom ; thistles bare sweet fruit, 
And spiny thorns had burgeoned into leaf. 


There most was perfect the fulfilled desire 

Of all they are, who in pure love find all. 
But still the Singer cried, “ our souls aspire, 
And bright before us burns th’ unquenched fire,. 
And up on eagles’ wings that cannot tire 

We go to greet the highest that doth call.” 


“ And I, even here, one angel voice would find, 
Not changed in tone, yet fuller than of yore.. 
Oh, could mine eyes behold her, she whose mind’ 
Was mirror of God’s being to me blind 
Who smote my harp in darkness, she who twined 
The cords of loss that brought me to this shore!” 


E’en as he spake, with amaranth on her brow, 

And all the long upgathered love of years, 
Came one whose eyes from distance seemed to know 
Her bliss his perfect glory ; with such glow - 
Souls met and mingled, the sad Earth below 

Felt the far joy in Heaven, and ceased from tears. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY.. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS. 


AvTHOR oF “‘Tuiritey Hatt,” &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MR. ARCHDALE IS SATISFIED.’ 


CECIL ARCHDALE was frequently spoken of by his friends as 
the most fortunate man in England. They had reasons which 
seemed to be sufficient for calling him so, and he had, at any 
rate, one great advantage over the general run of fortunate men 
in that he fully recognized and appreciated the fact of his good 
fortune. All his life long he had had things very much his own 
way ; he had never wished for anything without getting it, so 


that he had come to regard immunity from disappointment as a 
sort of prerogative and took it for granted that he would succeed 
in any enterprise which he might think it worth while to under- 
take. No doubt this happy self-confidence had contributed not 
a little to his unvarying success. Handsome, pleasant-mannered, 
and always at his ease, he had readily made his way into the 
best society obtainable, wherever he had been; he had been 
universally liked and a good deal loved; as he had no near 
relations nor anybody’s convenience to consult, save his own, he 
had wandered over many foreign lands and had derived much 
amusement from his cosmopolitan experiences. It is true that 
he had habitually lived beyond his income and that at the end 
of eight years he had very nearly exhausted the comfortable 
little fortune which he had inherited from his father; but just as 
this was becoming a source of anxiety to him he had turned his 
artistic talents to account and had achieved a reputation which 
would have astonished nobody more than himself, had he not 
felt persuaded that this was due rather to the influence of his 
lucky star than to his skill or industry. 

Nevertheless, he was skilful. He was also industrious, in the 
sense that he took great pains with his work and brought 
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exquisite accuracy to bear upon the finish of details ; but in no 
other sense. He was constitutionally indolent ; he hated to 
begin anything new, and his fellow-labourers produced, on an 
average, half-a-dozen pictures in the time that it took him to 
produce one. Very likely this deliberation may have enhanced 
the price and even the value of his handiwork; but it was not 
for that reason that he spent so many hours contentedly in 
smoking cigarettes and doing nothing. He was very fond of 
doing nothing—fonder, perhaps, of that than of anything else in 
the world, except making love. The latter amusement is 
doubtless agreeable to the generality of mortals; only for most 
of us its delights are considerably marred by reason of the un- 
certainties and anxieties by which it is beset. With such draw- 
backs the fortunate Cecil Archdale had no acquaintance. The 
women with whom he fell in love invariably fell in love with 
him, and what was better still was that his numerous philanderings 
never led to serious or painful consequences. “These things die 
a natural death,” he was wont to say. “It seems a pity that 
they should ; but perhaps it would be a still greater pity if they 
didn’t. I can’t imagine a more awful fate than having to spend 
one’s life with a person whom one had once adored and couldn't 
manage to adore any longer.” 

By good luck or good guidance, he had steered clear of any 
such fate. Moreover, he had steered clear of conceit or 
affectation ; and this was generally held to be creditable to him. 
If he believed himself to be irresistible, his belief had the 
support of a tolerably large experience. In truth he had little 
feeling of personal vanity in the matter ; only a deeply rooted 
conviction that it was not his destiny to love in vain. He was 
perfectly sincere when he told Lady Wetherby that he had 
fallen desperately in love with her friend Mrs. Brett; he was 
also quite sure that a delicate betrayal of his sentiments to 
Mrs. Brett herself would do neither her nor him any harm. His 
passions were too ephemeral for any harm to come of them. 
What usually came of them was a pleasant interview or two, a 
few enjoyable dances, perhaps the interchange of certain phrases 
which were not meant to be taken too literally, and then a 
gradual cooling off, brought about by the discovery of a 
substitute. 

One afternoon, soon after Lady Wetherby’s dinner-party, he 
was reclining upon a divan in the comfortable chambers near 
St. James’s Street where he had set up his studio, and was 
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expatiating to a friend of his upon the charms of the lady who 
had captivated him. 

“Tt isn’t only that she is beautiful,” he was saying ; “beauty 
isn’t really rare, and when all is said and done, it is never mere 
beauty of face or form that appeals to one. But Mrs. Brett is 
rare, distinctly rare. She is a woman of the world to her finger- 
tips; and yet there is something about her, I don’t know how 
to describe it, a sort of innocent hardihood which makes one 
long to——” 

“To kiss her?” suggested the friend. 

“Drake, you are no better than the beasts that perish! I 
wasn’t going to say anything of that sort; I was going to say 
that it made one long to warn her how dangerous it is to be 
hardy, even though one may be as innocent as an infant. Most 
men—you, for instance—entirely misunderstand such women.” 

“IT suppose you understand Mrs. Brett perfectly, don’t 
you?” 

“Not at all; I understand her very imperfectly as yet. But 
Ihave sense enough to understand that she is as good as she 
is charming, and that when she shows herself kindly disposed 
towards a humble artist it isn’t because she thinks it might 
amuse her to get up a flirtation with him.” 

“In other words, it is because she has really fallen a victim to 
the fascinations of the humble artist. Well, I daresay she has : 
I have observed that they generally do. Poor Mr. Brett! ” 

Archdale swung his legs off the sofa, faced his interlocutor 
and made an impatient gesture. “I really don’t see why you 
should pity Mr. Brett,” he said. “I have made some inquiries 
about him, and I have heard just what I expected to hear. He 
is a dry, solemn, cold-hearted old lawyer ; he neglects his wife, 
and he doesn’t care a little hang whether she is happy or 
miserable. If you imagine that I shall ever have the honour of 
causing him a moment’s anxiety, that is because you don’t 
know much about either him or me. But you are hopelessly 
material, Drake ; you haven’t a particle of romance or refine- 
ment in the whole of your great hulking carcase.” 

The individual addressed did not appear to resent this 
uncomplimentary description of himself. He only laughed and 
said that people afflicted with hulking carcases could not be 
expected to be refined or romantic. He was a middle-aged 
man, tall, stout, and loosely built ; his hair was turning grey at 
the temples ; his moustache, it might be surmised, would also 
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have been grey, had not artificial means been resorted to to 
obliterate the footprints of time. He looked good-natured, as 
indeed he was, and a practised observer would have guessed 
that he was not vexed by any rigid code of morality. Alfred 
Drake had more friends than perhaps he deserved to have. He 
passed for a good fellow and was not a very bad one; though it 
was noticeable that those whom he chose for his friends were 
people who were likely to be of service to him in one way or 
another. Cecil Archdale, who had already been of some service 
to him, would, he hoped, be of service to him again. In fact, 
that was why he was now listening so patiently to the praises of 
a lady whom he neither knew nor was ambitious of knowing. 
By way of summing up the subject and changing it, he remarked 
presently : 

“Well, I won’t pity Mr. Brett if you had rather I didn’t ; but 
I will make so bold as to congratulate you. It’s a fine thing to 
be the rising artist of the day, and it isn’t so bad to be young 
and good-looking and rich. As for me, I am resigned to being 
rather old and rather ugly ; but I am not altogether resigned to: 
being confoundedly poor. Therefore, my dear Archdale, I wish 
with all my heart that I were you.” 

“ Oh, I’m not rich,” said Archdale. 

“Are you rich enough to lend a couple of hundred to a 
distressed friend for a few weeks ?” inquired the other smilingly.. 
“Tf you are, the distressed one would sleep comfortably to-night 
and would remember you in his prayers before turning in.” 

Perhaps it was because he obtained without any difficulty a 
sum which he had not the smallest prospect of being able to: 
repay, that Mr. Drake felt bound to make some immediate return 
for what he had received. For obvious reasons, he could not 
present his generous friend with anything expensive, but he 
could bestow something valuable upon him, in the shape of 
excellent advice, and this he did not grudge. 

“Look here, Archdale,” said he, as he rose from his chair, “ if 
I were you I’d drop these little games. You'll burn your fingers 
some fine day, my boy. I daresay I’m coarse and material and 
all the rest of it; but that’s just what circumstances very often 
are, and a precious awkward circumstance it will be for you to 
have a married woman rushing in here to tell you that she has- 
quarrelled with her husband and come to throw herself upom 
your protection.” 

“ Oh, go away !” exclaimed the young artist, laughing ; “ the: 
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only excuse for you is that you don't know what you are talking 
about.” 

Mr. Drake, having obtained the object of his visit, went away 
willingly enough ; and shortly after his departure, Archdale, in 
no wise disturbed by the warning which had been addressed to 
him, sauntered out with the intention of leaving a card for Lady 
Wetherby. However, when he reached St. George’s Place, he 
did not content himself with ringing the bell and pushing his 
card into the letter-box, after the unceremonious fashion affected 
by modern young men, but duly waited until the door was 
opened, and then asked whether Lady Wetherby was at home. 
Her ladyship, he was informed, was at home; and presently 
he was received with the kindliness which her ladyship was 
accustomed to extend impartially to the just and to the unjust. 
He suspected that he was not altogether approved of by Lady 
Wetherby ; but he felt sure that, by taking a little trouble, he 
could overcome any prejudice that she might have conceived 
against him, and he was desirous just now of securing her good 
opinion. Therefore he did not at once begin to talk about 
Mrs, Brett, but discussed a number of other persons in whom he 
was not greatly interested, and found something pleasant to say 
about all of them ; so that eventually it was his hostess, not he, 
who introduced the subject upon which he wished for further 
information. 

“T hope,” said she, “that you didn’t believe what Wetherby 
told you the other night about Marcia Brett. Of course you 
were only joking when you spoke of having fallen in love with 
her ; but it is better not to say such things even in joke, I think, 
and I was sorry afterwards that I had called her husband cantan- 
kerous. The poor man has been very unfortunate, and his mis- 
fortunes have soured him, and he has bad _ health ; but I believe 
Marcia is just as fond of him now as she was when she married 
him.” 

“ And was she very fond of him then ?” 

“I don’t know what other reason she could have had for 
accepting him. She might easily have made a more brilliant 
match.” 

“ He doesn’t treat her over and above well, they say. But it’s 
no business of mine, and I won’t proclaim that I am in love 
with her again if you disapprove of it, Lady Wetherby. Still 
there is no objection to my cultivating her friendship, 1 
presume,” 
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Notwithstanding the pains at which he had been to conciliate 
her, this young man appeared to Lady Wetherby to be forward 
and rather ill-bred. She imagined that she was inflicting quite 
a severe rebuke upon him when she replied: “I really don’t 
think that I have the right to object to any proceedings of yours, 
Mr. Archdale. I should require to know you much more inti- 
mately than I do before I could take such a liberty., I only did 
not wish you or anybody else to jump to mistaken conclusions 
about a very old friend of mine.” 

He rejoined, without a symptom of the shamefacedness which 
would have been becoming, “I assure you I haven’t jumped to 
any conclusions at all about Mrs. Brett. As you say, one must 
know people intimately before one can venture upon such 
liberties ; but I suppose there is no harm in my wishing to know 
her more intimately.” 

Lady Wetherby was not so sure of that. However, she 
was precluded from giving utterance to her views by the 
entrance of Mrs. Brett herself, who was now announced, and 
who, after embracing her friend, shook hands very cordially with 
Mr. Archdale. 

Marcia was in excellent spirits that day. She was wearing a 
rew frock which fitted her to perfection—always an exhilarating 
circumstance; she had just come from an afternoon assembly at 
which many pretty things had been said to her, and she had not 
seen her husband for twenty-four hours. She knew that she 
was looking her best, and very likely it was not displeasing to 
her that she should be studied under that aspect by an artist a 
discriminating taste. 

However that may have been, she did not give the discrimi- 
nating artist much chance of conversing with her. She seemed 
to become oblivious of his presence after she had greeted him, 
and half turned her back upon him while she chatted with Lady 
Wetherby upon topics which scarcely afforded an excuse for 
intervention on the part of a male listener. What did he know 
about the size and shape of bonnets and the all-important 
question of whether it was or was not true that the Princess of 
Wales had set her face against the introduction of those which 
were being worn in Paris? Nevertheless, he knew (for his eyes 
were sharp and his wits were quick) that Mrs. Brett’s attention 
was not so completely taken up with these matters as to render 
her unconscious of his admiring gaze. It was not until Lady 
Wetherby asked some casual question about Willie, that her 
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manner suddenly changed and she appeared really to forget that 
there was a third person in the room. 

“Oh, he is flourishing,” she said, “he is always flourishing, I 
am thankful to say. Do you know what he did this morning ? 
He actually went and jumped his pony over the railings in 
Regent's Park, and a policeman came up and made a great fuss 
and had to be tipped. I don’t believe Willie knows-,what 
fear is!” 

“Well, that is a very good thing,” said Lady Wetherby, good- 
humouredly ; “but I should think he must be getting a little 
too much for Miss Wells, isn’t he? When are you going to send 
him to school ?” 

Marcia’s face fell. “Oh, I don’t know,” she answered ; “ please 
don’t talk about it. It will break my heart when they take him 
away from me.” 

“It is a wrench, of course,” Lady Wetherby agreed; but 
sooner or later it has to be faced. Our boy goes to a pre- 
paratory school in the autumn, and in two or three years he will 
be at Eton, I suppose. I hope you mean Willie to be an 
Etonian ?” 

“Yes,” answered Marcia, with a sigh, “I believe that is decided 
upon. It isn’t so much the thought of Eton that I dread as of 
that horrid preparatory place. I wonder whether it is really 
necessary! I often ask men about their boyhood, and they 
invariably tell me that they were happy when they went to 
a public school and miserable at the private one which came 
before it.” Then she abruptly wheeled round and appealed to 
Archdale. “What was your experience ?” she asked. 

“Oh, I got on well enough at both schools, as far as I 
remember,” he replied. “A little acquaintance with adversity 
isn’t a bad thing for a boy, Mrs. Brett ; though I daresay you'll 
call me hard-hearted for saying so. Besides, if your boy has 
good health and is plucky, as you say he is, he'll take care of 
himself.” 

And as, at this moment, two other visitors were announced 
who drew off Lady Wetherby’s attention, he was able to pull his 
chair a little closer to Mrs. Brett’s and to inquire, “ Are you so 
intensely devoted to this son of yours?” 

“More than to everybody else in the world put together,” 
Marcia replied emphatically. “He is everything to me and he 
always will be. But I shall not be everything to him when once 
he has left the nest, you see. That is really why I hate to think 
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of his going to school. I am not afraid of his being bullied; 
because I am sure he wouldn’t stand that.” 

“Then,” said Archdale, with a laugh and a slight. shrug of his 
shoulders, “since the thing is as inevitable as death, and since 
you hate thinking about it, let us think about something else. 
Will you be present at Lady Hampstead’s pastoral play to- 
morrow by any chance ?” 

“Yes, I shall be there if it doesn’t rain,” answered Marcia 
“ And you?” 

“Qh, I shall be there, even if it does. I have been helping 
her with her arrangements and costumes and so forth, and I 
shall expect you to pat me on the back if the thing turns out a 
success.” 

“Tt is sure to be a success ; but shall I be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you? Won’t you be concealed some- 
where up a tree, directing the operations ?” 

“Very likely I shall ; I don’t quite know what is going to be 
done with me. But you won’t rush away the moment that the 
‘play is over, will you ?” 

“Not unless I am obliged. I shall have to be home in time 
to dress for dinner, though. And that reminds me that I ought 
‘to be at home now.” 

She gave him her hand once more and smiled pleasantly at 
him ; so that he left the house soon afterwards in a contented 
mood. The beautiful Mrs. Brett had not, it was true, displayed 
anything more than friendliness towards him ; but as he was 
not an unreasonable man, he was satisfied with that and with 
the prospect of meeting her again so soon. The only thing that 
‘had jarred a little upon him was the inordinate affection which 
she had professed for that embryo school-boy. It was quite 
right and proper that she should be fond of her child, since 
she had a child ; but he would have been better pleased if she 
had had none. He wanted to think of her as a woman who 
was thoroughly unhappy at home, and he did not want to think 
of her as cherishing an inordinate affection for any human 
being. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LADY HAMPSTEAD’S GARDEN-PARTY. 


It was Marcia’s habit to breakfast in her bed-room, and it was 
Mr. Brett’s habit to dispose of the first meal of the day in the 
dining-room, all by himself. The system is one which may 
safely be recommended to couples who are not in close sympathy 
with one another and which is not to be despised even by lovers ; 
for.intercourse is always perilous at an hour when nine people 
out of ten feel both cross and stupid. However, Marcia always 
broke through her rule on Tuesday mornings, when the weekly 
bills came in, and when her husband, who insisted upon having 
the tradesmen’s books submitted to him, was accustomed to hand 
her over the housekeeping money, sweetened by remarks upon 
the prodigality of the cook. The day following that treated of 
in the last chapter happened to be a Tuesday, and, as usual, she 
hastened downstairs to receive her cheque ; but, although the 
bills were somewhat higher than they ought to have been, 
Mr. Brett had no disagreeable comments to make upon that 
circumstance. She found him standing by his writing-table with 
his hat on, and as he held out the slip of paper which he had 


‘already signed, he said :— 


“Isn’t it to-day that Lady Hampstead has a garden-party ?>— 
a sort of out-door theatrical performance, or something of that 
kind?” 

“Yes, it is to-day,” answered Marcia. “You won’t come with 
me, of course.” 

“T will try to be at home in time to accompany you. If Iam 
not, you need not wait for me ; but in all probability I shall be 
able to manage it” 

She knew him well enough to know what this meant. He 
was one of the most conscientious of men ; he had been thinking 
over what she had said to him about his abstention from social 
gatherings, and he had come to the conclusion that there was 
something to be urged in favour of her view of her husband’s 
duties. Therefore he was now about to make a martyr of 
himself after a fashion which was especially distasteful to him. 

“Please don’t come to Lady Hampstead’s on my account,” 
she said ; “ you won’t enjoy yourself, and, if you will excuse my 
saying so, you may remain away without being missed. It 
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is only at dinner parties that I am asked what has become 
of my husband: in the crowds nobody knows who is there and 
who isn’t.” 

But he answered in his cold, deliberate way, “I think I ought 
sometimes to remind your friends that you are not yet a widow. 
My avocations will not allow me to frequent society regularly ; 
but I have it in my power to take a half-holiday occasionally, 
and I propose to take one this afternoon.” 

It cannot be said that she was particularly anxious for his 
escort—he had taught her to do without that—but she was 
willing to submit to it, and at the appointed hour he was waiting 
for her in the hall, with a flower in his button-hole and a new 
pair of gloves in his hand. 

Lady Hampstead, who owned a villa with extensive grounds 
in one of the suburbs of London, was the first to start a species 
of sylvan entertainment which has since become fashionable. 
Of course it is not nearly as comfortable to witness a drama in 
the open air as within four walls (where at least, if one is not 
free from draughts, one can keep one’s feet dry and hear some- 
thing of what the actors are saying) ; still anything in the shape 
of a novelty is always welcome, and Royalty patronized Lady 
Hampstead, and her gardens were prettily laid out. Marcia, 
after a long, weary drive, in the course of which very few remarks 
were interchanged, was glad to find herself among a host of 
friends, and if she did not pay much attention to the performance 
which was being enacted before her, she admired the brightness 
and colour of the whole scene, while she was relieved to 
notice that Eustace had joined a knot of legal luminaries, 
who appeared to be entertaining him with that class of 
anecdote which appeals to the legal sense of humour and to 
nobody else’s. 

The representation was not so lengthy as had been appre- 
hended by some of the audience or as the actors could have 
desired ; for Lady Hampstead, who was aware that when 
several hundred people meet, their main object is to talk to one 
another, had instructed her stage-manager to cut out as much 
dialogue as could possibly be dispensed with, and that gentleman, 
having reasons of his own for wishing to be expeditious, obeyed 
her faithfully. As soon as he could escape from the compliments 
which greeted him after the company had broken up into groups, 
he made his way towards Mrs. Brett and expressed a hope that 
she had not been very much bored. 
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“Of course I haven't,” she answered smiling ; “I don’t think 
I ever saw anything so pretty. Besides, it is almost impossible 
to bore me.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “What a delightful person you 
must be to live with!” he remarked. 

Oh, that is another matter; what 7 meant was that anything 
in the shape of amusement is pretty sure to amuse me. At 
home I am occasionally morose. But then I am not very much 
at home at this time of year.” 

“T think your tastes must be a good deal like mine,” said 
Archdale. “It seems to me that life is a thing to be enjoyed 
so long as enjoyment is possible. When one isn’t enjoying 
oneself one is wasting invaluable hours which will never return.” 

“Yes,” agreed Marcia meditatively; “but the question is 
whether we ought not to find enjoyment in the family circle.” 

“Oh, nobody ever can be happy merely because he thinks he 
ought to be happy. We can all do our duty, I suppose ; but 
no power, human or divine, can make us imagine it is more 
pleasant to do it than not. Individually, I find that I am 
never quite so happy as when I am doing something that is a 
little bit wrong; not very wrong, you know, only slightly so.” 
He added, with the air of one who has suddenly made an 
interesting discovery: “Do you know, I am rather happy at 
the present moment.” 

“Well, you are doing nothing wrong at the present moment,” 
returned Marcia, laughing somewhat nervously ; “it isn’t wrong 
to be talking to me, I hope.” 

He glanced at her and sighed and laughed also. “I hope 
not,” he answered. 

Of course she understood what he did not say. That kind of 
thing had been said to her, or hinted at, many and many a time 
before, but it had never before, that she could remember, made 
her blush. She was annoyed with herself for blushing, and still 
more annoyed with him for keeping his eyes upon her face 
when he ought to have averted them. To show him that the 
phenomenon which he had witnessed was due to purely physical 
causes, and that it was not really in his power to disconcert 
her, she said, “Why have you never been to call upon us, 
Mr. Archdale? I wanted to introduce you to my husband, 
who, I am sure, would be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

Cecil Archdale was not quite a gentleman, though he was a 
very passable imitation of one. His reply was, “I shall be only 
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too delighted to call upon you ; but I’m afraid I can’t pretend 
that, when I do call, it will be for the pleasure of making 
Mr. Brett’s acquaintance.” 

The atrocious bad taste of this speech did not offend Marcia ; 
she knew that her husband was not popular with other men, 
and she thought that his unpopularity was deserved. She 
said, “ Eustace is clever, and can be agreeable when he chooses, 
He doesn’t, as a rule, like my friends, because my friends, as a 
rule, are not clever people ; but I think he would like you, and 
possibly you might like him. Perhaps you would come and 
dine quietly with us some evening. Are you doing anything 
next Sunday ?” 

Archdale replied that he believed he had an engagement, but 
that he could easily get rid of it ; and while Marcia was pro- 
testing that he must not think of throwing anybody over for the 
dull little gathering which was all that she could offer him, her: 
husband came up behind her and touched her elbow. 

“Ts it not time for us to be going?” asked Mr. Brett, who 
had his watch in his hand. “ Don’t hurry away on my account, 
only I understood you to say that you wished to be at home: 
soon after seven o’clock.” 

Marcia started, and, to her great vexation, found herself 
blushing again. “I am quite ready,” she answered quickly. 
Then as Mr. Brett was turning on his heel, “ Eustace,” she said, 
“T want to introduce you to Mr. Archdale. Mr. Archdale has 
been kind enough to give me a half promise that he will dine 
with us on Sunday.” 

“Qh, it was a whole promise,” the young artist declared ;. 
“and it will certainly be kept.” 

Mr. Brett raised his hat and surveyed the stranger coldly. 
“TI am glad to hear that,” said he, without looking glad. “I do- 
not approve of Sunday dinner-parties because, in a small 
establishment like ours, I think the servants should be allowed 
one day of rest in the week; but I am told that they are 
unavoidable.” 

“It won't be a party, Eustace,” interrupted Marcia. 

“Oh! Still I presume that the servants will have to work as. 
hard as if it were.” 

Marcia bit her lips and looked down, while Archdale, inwardly 
amused, wondered whether he ought to withdraw his acceptance 
of the invitation, and so relieve Mr. Brett’s servants of a. 
portion of their labour. But the latter gentleman, who may 
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have felt that he had been a little uncivil, resumed, “ Party or 
no party, we shall be very pleased to see you, Mr. Archdale, 
if you will honour us so far. I have been a humble admirer of 
your pictures for some time past.” 

There was an ironical inflection in his voice which did not 
escape Archdale, who answered good-humouwedly enough, “ My 
pictures are anything but admirable, as I daresay you know. 
It really isn’t my fault if they are generally admired. I should 
have given up painting long ago but for the sordid consideration 
that I make my living by it.” 

“That is a very good reason for persevering with your 
occupation,” observed Mr. Brett gravely. “Not every man can 
be a genius, but every man can work for his living. Indeed,” 
he added, with a sigh, “work is the only thing worth living for.” 

He was thinking of himself, not of his interlocutor, and was 
quite unconscious of having said anything rude ; but his words 
chanced to irritate both his wife and her friend, who exchanged 
a quick glance while he was speaking. Work the only thing 
worth living for ?—what a view to take of existence ! 

“Ts the carriage there ?” asked Marcia, in a tone of impatient 
resignation, with which her husband was only too familiar. “If 
it is, we may as well go now.” 

Mr. Brett extended a thin dry hand to the artist. “We will 
expect you on Sunday, then,” said he. 

“ Thanks,” answered Archdale briefly ; and perhaps if he had 
been discreet or even well-bred, he would not have drawn 
Mrs. Brett aside a few paces and whispered laughingly, “It 
seems that I am not quite clever enough, and that I must be 
content to take my place amongst your other friends. Well, I 
don’t think I very much mind.” 

Marcia responded by a slight grimace, the meaning of which 
was open to various interpretations. Leaving Archdale to 
place what construction he might please upon it, she walked 
quickly across the grass to say good-bye to her hostess, 
Mr. Brett following her at a slower pace. 

After she had seated herself in the victoria beside her 
husband, and was being driven back towards London, she 
remained silent for some little time, while he also was apparently 
pre-occupied with his own reflections. But at length, although 
she knew that it would have been much wiser to hold her peace, 
she could not help asking, “ Had you any particular reason for 
being rude to Mr. Archdale, Eustace?” 
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“T am not aware of having been rude to him,” Mr. Brett 
replied tranquilly. “In what way was I rude?” 

“Tt is scarcely polite to tell a man he is not a genius.” 

“Really, I think it would have been scarcely polite to tell 
him that he was; if I had done that, he would surely have had 
sense enough to suspect me of laughing at him.” 

“Oh, I doubt whether anybody would ever suspect you of 
laughing. Mr. Archdale may not be a genius, and he may 
know that he isn’t, but I don’t see what necessity there was for 
calling his attention to a fact which he hadn’t denied. I 
suppose you would think it a little rude of a stranger to tell you 
emphatically that you were not handsome.” 

Mr. Brett winced perceptibly. Of course, he was not hand- 
some, and perhaps at his age it would not have made much 
difference if he had been. Nevertheless she had hit him on the 
raw, and what made the cut smart more was that he felt sure it 
had been inflicted deliberately. It was not often that Marcia 
made such speeches, but when she did, the effect was always to 
make him wish himself dead. But he answered, without apparent 
emotion— 

“T am sorry if I inadvertently hurt your friend’s feelings; I 
ought to have remembered that artists are apt to be sensitive. 
Naturally, I could have no motive for wishing to affront him, 
since I neither know nor care to know anything in the world 
about the man.” 

“That means that you have taken a dislike to him. I wonder 
why?” 

“T confess that he did not impress me favourably,” answered 
Mr. Brett, with deliberation. “ His manners did not strike me 
as those of a gentleman.” 

He only said what he thought—and for the matter of that, his 
impression was perfectly accurate—but Marcia not unnaturally 
imagined that he had selected intentionally the kind of criticism 
which was most certain to annoy her. “ Different people have 
different ideas of what a gentleman’s manners ought to be, I 
suppose,” she rejoined. “I should have thought that he might 
have complained of yours, and that you had not very much to 
complain of in his.” 

“TI am probably old-fashioned,” said her husband. “When I 
was a child I was taught that it was bad manners to whisper ; 
‘but no doubt you have changed all that.” 

Marcia, having no adequate retort ready, threw herself back in 
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the carriage and gazed at the misty landscape. It was beautiful 
summer weather; but beautiful summer weather in the neigh- 
bourhood of London usually implies a point or two of east in the 
wind and a consequent indistinctness of distant outlines. She 
was thinking to herself that she was very tired of London, and 
that everybody was more or less of a bore, and that her husband 
was the most disagreeable man of her acquaintance, and that 
she would like to go somewhere far, far away with Willie and 
begin a new life, from which petty snappings and bickerings 
should be eliminated, when the harsh sound of Mr. Brett’s voice 
recalled her once more to actualities. 

“For some time past,” said he, and he spoke as if what he 
had to say was a very ordinary matter, “I have been making 
inquiries about a preparatory school for Willie, and I have now 
heard of one near Farnborough which seems to be satisfactory 
in all respects. Perhaps you will tell Miss Wells that her 
services will be no longer required, although I shall be very 
glad for her to remain with us until she can find some fresh 
employment.” 

Marcia turned white. She had known that her boy must 
shortly be taken from her, but she had supposed that she would 
at least be consulted before any definite arrangement was made, 
and she had not imagined that Mr. Brett was interesting 
himself at all in the matter. 

“You might have told me before!” she exclaimed, catching 
her breath. And then with a slight air of relief, “Of course, he 
can’t go to school until the autumn now?” 

“Well, yes,” resumed Mr. Brett ; “it so chances that there is 
a vacancy at present, and I find that there will be no objection 
to his being received in about a fortnight’s time.” He added, for 
Marcia’s face of consternation touched him, though he did not 
appear to be touched: “ Believe me, it is better for you and for 
him that the separation should be accomplished quickly. I can 
understand that it is painful fora mother to part with her only 
child ; nevertheless, what is right and necessary must be done, 
and the less hesitation there is about doing it the less suffering 
there will be. I am not sure whether you will take my word 
for it that I have conducted these negotiations privately in 
order to spare you, but such is the fact.” 

“You always show so much delicate consideration for my 
feelings that I haven’t the slightest difficulty about taking your 
word in this instance,” answered Marcia bitterly. 
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He did not defend himself, nor indeed would it have been 
worth his while to attempt so hopeless a task; for nothing 
could have shaken his wife’s conviction that he had acted as he 
had done out of sheer malignancy. She fully recognized that 
he was master and that it was for him to decide how his son’s 
education should be conducted; but it is only a very bad 
master who rules hy cracking the whip, and if such a one 
fancies that he will be loved by his subordinates, he knows little 
of human nature. At that moment Marcia hated her husband ; 
and although it is possible that she may have hated him before, 
she had never before admitted as much to herself. She had 
now, she thought, a good reason for hating him: it may be that 
she was not altogether sovry to be so equipped. 

However, she did not say much; she was, in truth, too 
miserable to indulge in useless recriminations. Her chief desire 
was to keep herself from crying ; for she did not want the man to 
know how much he had hurt her. But, when she once had got rid 
of him, there was no reason why she should not cry to her heart’s 
content ; and even the fear of appearing at a dinner-party with 
a red nose did not deter her from giving way to her emotions 
as soon as she was safely in her bed-room, with the door locked. 
And how could she leave the house without telling Willie the 
dreadful news? It gave the poor woman a sharp pain at her 
heart to find that the news was not so very dreadful to Willie, 
after all. He was a little startled when he heard how soon he 
was to be launched forth into the world and left to fight his own 
battles ; but he did not much mind going to school—all boys 
went to school. 

“ And I shali come home for the holidays, you know,” he added 
consolingly ; for he seemed to have a precocious comprehension 
of the fact that his mother was one who rather stood in need of 
protection than was capable of affording it. 

He did not, and could not, understand the kind of protection 
which she required, but possibly she did ; for she exclaimed in 
accents of despair, “ Yes, you will come back, my own dear! 
But you will not be the same again, it isn’t possible! And, 
when I get home at night and your room is empty, and my boy 
is gone from me for ever, I don’t know—oh, I don’t know what 
will become of me!” 





Marcia. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A SUNDAY DINNER-PARTY. 


Miserable though Marcia was when she thought of the 
bereavement which was about to be inflicted upon her, she 
pursued her daily round of so-called pleasures with a coun- 
tenance which betrayed little or nothing of her inward sadness. 
To conceal our feelings is a lesson which most of us learn early 
in life, and she had learnt it, notwithstanding her small natural 
aptitudes in that directiun. Moreover, she could not and did 
not expect any sympathy from those about her. Even Miss 
Wells, after wiping away a tear, was fain to confess that it was 
high time for Willie to be placed under stricter discipline than 
she was able to enforce. “ He is a dear boy,” she said, “and it 
breaks my heart to leave him ; but the truth is, Mrs. Brett, that 
he is growing too big to be controlled by women. Men are our 
natural masters, and they know it, and a boy of nine. is a little 
man—that is, if he is worth anything. You need not be afraid 
about him; he is brave and honest, and if he earns a few 
whippings, as I daresay he will, he has sense of justice enough 
to submit to them, and be all the better for them.” 

All this was very true and very sensible; but it did not 
console Marcia, who was quite aware that her son was at least as 
capable as other women’s sons of finding his own level. What 
weighed upon her heart day and night like a load of lead was 
the knowledge that henceforth she must be utterly lonely. 
Neither Miss Wells nor Eustace, nor anybody else, would have 
understood why Willie’s impending departure should make her 
dread the future ; she herself only understood it, after a vague 
sort of fashion ; but the dread was none the less real, because it 
could not be talked about, and was not susceptible of strict 
definition. 

Two days after Lady Hampstead’s garden-party, her husband 
said to her: “I have asked George and Caroline to dine with us 
on Sunday. As your friend Mr. Archdale is to come, two 
additional guests will not entail much extra trouble. I don’t 
know whether you have invited anybody else.” 

Marcia shook her head. “I thought you objected to Sunday 
dinner-parties,” she answered, “and it is too late now to look 
out for some kindred spirits to meet George and Caroline. 
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How they will enjoy themselves!—and how we shall enjoy 
having them !” 

“Strange as it may appear to you,” said Mr. Brett, “it is a 
pleasure to me to see my brother and his wife from time to 
time. They do not, of course, belong to your set, and naturally 
their company is not agreeable to you. However, you will be 
able to talk to the artist, who does, I suppose, belong more or 
less to your set. As we shall be an uneven number, perhaps 
you might request Miss Wells to join us at dinner.” 

“Oh, by all means,” answered Marcia. “It is rather hard 
upon poor Miss Wells ; but, fortunately she has an inexhaustible 
supply of patience and good nature.” 

Marcia’s own supply of those excellent qualities was not 
inexhaustible, and her sister-in-law had long ago reached the 
end of it. Lady Brett (the banker had, for some reason which 
may have been as good as another, received the honour of 
knighthood) was a devout woman, whose liberality and charity 
had earned renown for her in certain circles, and who, like some 
other devout persons, was liberal and charitable in a pecuniary 
sense only. She was sorry for poor Eustace and had an 
exasperating way of showing how sorry she was for him. Of 
his wife’s conduct she was unable to approve, nor had her 
conscience permitted her to refrain from expressing dis- 
approval thereof. Consequently, there had been family 
dissensions, followed by half-hearted reconciliations and a 
prolonged period of armed truce. As for Sir George, he was 
sorry for his brother, as successful men are apt to be for those 
who have not proved successful in life. To end one’s days as a 
mere Police-magistrate, when one might have been a wealthy 
banker, is doubtless a melancholy result of wilfulness ; but Sir 
George was very magnanimous about it, never reminding 
Eustace of bygone prophecies which had been justified by 
events, and endeavouring to conceal the contempt which he 
could not help feeling for a broken-down aspirant to high 
honours. Of the two, Marcia infinitely preferred Sir George. 
He was purse-proud, overbearing and, with regard to any 
subject unconnected with business, ludicrously ignorant and 
stupid ; but at least he was not malevolent. Caroline, on the 
other hand, had the sour spitefulness which is not uncommon 
among rich women who have no children and who have failed 
to make their way into society. Caroline affected to rail at 
society, and, in so far as she was able, kept a watchful eye upoa 
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her sister-in-law’s proceedings. It was this, more than anything 
else, that made Marcia hate a lady whom her husband respected, 
or pretended to respect; and certain previous experiences 
caused her to believe that Lady Brett had been asked to dinner 
for the especial purpose of keeping a watchful eye upon the 
proceedings of Mr. Archdale. 

Now, although she was quite wrong there, fo: her husband 
would as soon as thought of opening her letters or looking 
through the keyhole of her door as of setting anybody to spy 
upon her, she was not mistaken in imagining that it was 
Lady Brett’s intention to study the handsome artist carefully. 
Through some channel or other—Heaven only knows how 
women manage to hear of these things, but they always do hear 
of them—Lady Brett had received information to the effect that 
Mr. Archdale had been somewhat marked in his attentions to 
Marcia, and if there was anything of which Lady Brett was as 
sure as she was of death and of her own ultimate translation to 
a higher sphere, it was that sooner or later Marcia’s flirtations 
would have a tragic end. That being so, it might have seemed 
toa person of logical mind a waste of labour to fight against the 
inevitable ; but Lady Brett thought that one should always do 
one’s duty, however little chance there might be of earning a 
temporal reward thereby. And indeed it was on that account 
that she was dining with her brother-in-law on Sunday, notwith- 
standing the many good reasons which she had for withholding 
her countenance from any desecration of the day of rest. 

Not being predisposed in Archdale’s favour, the good lady 
thought it just like his impertinence to be half an hour late and 
to offer no apology for having kept his seniors waiting. When 
he was presented to her, she made herself agreeable by re- 
marking, “If you had been dining with me, Mr. Archdale, I 
should have given up all hope of you some time ago.” 

To which he replied imperturbably, “Oh! do you go in for 
punctuality? Well, if you ever do honour me with an in- 
vitation to dinner, I’ll bear it in mind.” 

He could not understand why he had been asked to meet 
these people, and he was not a little disappointed when he found 
that nobody else was expected. Surely Mrs. Brett could not 
have supposed that it would amuse him to take part in the 
general conversation ; yet she must have known that with only 
six people assembled round the dinner-table it would be im- 
possible for him to talk to her privately. However, he was 
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placed on her right hand, and if he was precluded from talking 
to her as he could have wished to talk, he did not at least feel 
bound to talk to anybody else. Miss Wells ate her dinner and 
forgave him ; for Miss Wells, who was over fifty years of age, 
preferred a good dinner to any intellectual treat which this 
young disciple of Meissonier might have been able to afford her. 
Moreover, the dinner was excellent, and Marcia was charming. 
She very soon gave him to understand that the company was 
not of her choosing ; from time to time she made some remark 
to him in an undertone which caused him to feel that he already 
stood upon the footing of an intimate friend, and she favoured 
him with a slight grimace while Sir George Brett, with slow 
and pompous utterance, discussed the various schools of painting 
of the epoch. 

Sir George, whose absolute ignorance of art was accompanied 
by the courage which traditionally belongs thereto, said some 
marvellously foolish things, but said them with such perfect and 
evident self-satisfaction that nobody possessed of the faintest 
sense of humour could have felt annoyed with him for being a 
fool. Unlike his wife, he saw no reason to snub a budding 
celebrity, and even went so far as to hint that he had still room 
for a picture or twoin his country house. “ Not very big ones; 
but yours are never very big, are they, Mr. Archdale?” 

“They would be, if it were the custom to pay us by the piece,” 
answered Archdale ; “but as that system hasn’t been adopted 
yet, I stick to small canvases and large frames.” 

“Yes, yes ; a small canvas will hold a good many figures, and 
so will a small cheque,” laughed this Mzcenas of a banker, with 
an encouraging nod, while Lady Brett, from the other end of the 
table, remarked dryly that the cost of a picture is not necessarily 
a criterion of its merit. 

All this was disagreeable enough to Marcia, who made such 
amends to her guest as it was in her power to make. These he 
appeared to find satisfactory, and it did not interfere with his 
comfort in any way to be aware that on the opposite side of the 
table was seated a plain-featured, middle-aged woman who was 
staring at him with an unfriendly air and straining her ears in 
vain to catch his whispered words. By his way of thinking, ugly 
old women were simple nonenities. What could it possibly 
signify whether they liked or disliked you? It was sufficient for 
him that a young and beautiful woman was exerting herself to 
please him, and what gave him a much more severe snub than 
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‘Lady Brett could ever have inflicted upon him was that when 
Willie appeared, together with the dessert, the young and 
beautiful woman seemed suddenly to lose all consciousness of 
his vicinity. 

The brat (it was thus that Archdale mentally stigmatised this 
intruder) was kissed by his aunt, and surreptitiously wiped off the 
trace of the salute with his sleeve while making his way round 
the table to his mother’s side. Then Sir George, who had had 
as much champagne as is required to promote good-humoured 
jocularity, caught him by the ear, and said, “ Well, young man, 
so they’re going to chuck you down into the bear-pit, I hear. 
High time, too! If you haven’t learnt how to use your fists yet, 
the sooner you learn the better.” 

Willie smiled shyly and slipped away without answering. He 
knew instinctively (as boys always do) that this loud-voiced uncle 
of his did not belong to the fighting variety of the human species, 
and he did not care to protest that he was ready for any future 
conflicts which might be in store for him. 

But Marcia’s cheeks reddened and her eyes sparkled ; for her 
brother-in-law’s speech seemed to her cruel and brutal. 

“Schools are not bear-pits,” she said. 

“ Ain’t they though!” returned Sir George, laughing. “ Well, 
I can’t say what they may be nowadays ; but I know what they 
were in my time. Tossed in a blanket till you knocked your 
head and knees against the ceiling, and kicked round the 
playground till you were black and blue all over—eh, 
Eustace ?” 

“T do not remember to have passed through any such 
experiences,” answered Mr. Brett, in his matter-of-fact way. 

“Oh! you don’t, don’t you?” returned his brother, slightly 
‘disconcerted. “ But then your memory is failing you, my dear 
fellow! I’ve noticed that in many things. J remember passing 
through plenty of experiences of that kind—and worse ones too.” 

“How you must have howled for mercy!” remarked Marcia. 
‘Then, fearing lest she should be betrayed into saying something 
unpardonable, she made a hurried signal to her sister-in-law and 
left the room. 

Miss Wells slipped quietly away to the schoolroom. Miss 
Wells passed for being a simple creature—and so, perhaps she 
‘was—yet her simplicity was not so great but that she could 
perceive the imminence of a row, and at her time of life she 
preferred to keep out of rows, when that could be managed. 
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Her evasion was not commented {upon. The two sisters-in- 
law seated themselves side by side in the drawing-room and 
prepared for that conflict which was renewed as often as they 
met, and in which the advantage remained sometimes with one 
side, sometimes with the other. On the present occasion, 
Lady Brett had more than one weapon ready to her hand, and. 
she picked up the first with manifest satisfaction. 

“T am so glad,” said she, “that Eustace has made up his 
mind to send Willie to school Undoubtedly it is the right 
thing to do.” 

“ Has anybody suggested that it was the wrong thing to do?” 
inquired Marcia. : 

“Qh, that of course I don’t know. I was afraid that you 
might be opposed to it—which we should all have been sorry 
for. Children, I think, ought not to be looked upon as mere 
playthings. It is very necessary to remember that in a few 
years they will be men and women, and that their future must 
depend to a great extent upon their early training.” 

“ How funny it is,” remarked Marcia sweetly, “ that the people 
who have no children of their own always know so very well 
in what way other people’s children ought to be brought up.” 

A slow flush mounted into Lady Brett’s sallow cheeks. “I 
do not pretend to be an authority upon such subjects,” she 
returned ; “but I have eyes and ears, and I do not require to 
be a mother in order to understand that the social atmosphere 
of this house is not the most wholesome in the world for a 
growing boy.” 

“You are very flattering, Caroline. I didn’t know that this 
was an immoral household ; but since you say so, no doubt it is 
so ; for you are never wrong. I myself have a tolerably clear 
conscience ; but I can’t answer for Eustace, because I never 
question him as to how he spends his time. Of what particular 
sin do you suspect him?” 

“Tf all men were as good Christians and as good husbands as 
Eustace,” returned the other, who was but an indifferent fencer, 
“the world would be better and happier than it is. As you 
know, I said nothing about immorality nor should I think of 
using such a word unless I had convincing proof—but no 
matter! Feeling as I do about the sanctity of the marriage-tie, 
I must and do feel that it would be a sad pity if Willie were 
tempted to think lightly of it at an impressionable age—that 
is all.” 
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Marcia, after the fashion of women, lost her temper at the very 
moment when she might have routed her adversary by keeping 
it. “You are vulgar and insulting, Caroline!” she exclaimed ; 
“it is your nature to be so, I suppose. Yet I should have 
thought that even you might have had more human feeling than 
to imagine that any mother would teach such a lesson to her 
son !” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure you would not teach such a lesson 
intentionally,” Lady Brett replied, delighted at the success of her 
thrust ; “but, fortunately or unfortunately, example is always a 
more powerful instructor than precept. I should not in the 
least mind your calling me vulgar if I could open your eyes to 
what everybody else sees, and what Willie, amongst the rest, 
cannot help seeing. Flirtation may seem to you an innocent 
thing—I am willing, for the sake of argument, to admit that it 
does—but it does not seem so to other people, and when you 
are perpetually inviting young men, such as Mr. Archdale, for 
instance, to your house—— ” 

“T have never flirted in any way whatsoever with Mr. 
Archdale,” interrupted Marcia indignantly. “It is your own 
horrid imagination that always make you suspect evil where none 
exists. I can’t cure you of the disease from which you suffer, 
and I don’t mean to try ; but this I can tell you, Caroline ; you 
may spare yourself the trouble of interfering with me, for it isn’t 
the fear of my being blamed by you that will make me give up 
any friend of mine!” 

Lady Brett closed her eyes, shook her head slowly, and 
smiled. This was what she usually did when at a loss for a 
retort, and certainly no retort could have been more effective. 
By the time that the men came in from the dining-room, the 
two ladies had exchanged some bitter speeches, and one of 
them was in a thoroughly reckless temper. Partly upon the 
principle that one may as well be hanged for a sheep as for a 
lamb, partly because she wished to scandalise her husband’s 
censorious relatives, and partly because she felt that Archdale 
-was the only individual present from whom she could hope for 
either kindness or justice, Marcia at once devoted herself to the 
young artist, whom she led away into a corner, and who was 
only too glad to be given an opportunity of conversing with her 
apart. 

Nevertheless, he did not, apparently, take much advantage of 
this privilege, and Lady; Brett, if she had heard what he was 
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saying, might possibly have been a little disappointed. His talk 
was chiefly of the foreign lands in which he had sojourned ; he 
spoke with enthusiasm of Italy, and especially of Venice, which 
he declared to be the most enchanting spot in the whole world. 
“ That is, supposing that one can be there with the companion 
of one’s choice. Of course, all places depend more or less upon 
the company in which one visits them.” 

“T was there with my husband,” remarked Marcia. “ He was 
ill at the time, and it rained every day. I can’t say that I have- 
a very pleasant recollection of the place.” 

“ Oh, if it rained and if—well, I dare say Venice wouldn’t suit 
Mr. Brett particularly well.” 

“No place suits Eustace, except London. And London for: 
him doesn’t mean the London that I live in.” 

“ And like?” 

“I am not quite sure. Sometimes I think that I like it and 
sometimes I feel as if I would give anything to get away from it 
and never see it again. As you say, all depends upon the: 
company that one is in, and though there are plenty of nice 
people in London, there are a good many horrid ones too.” 

It was not necessary for her to specify the horrid people. He: 
could guess that some of them were not very far away at that 
moment, nor was he contradicted when he observed that one’s. 
relations, generally speaking, were apt to be horrid. And, 
if he did not tell her in so many words that she was the person 
of all others with whom it would be a delight to him to float 
across the smooth, sunny lagoons of the Adriatic, she understood 
well enough what he refrained from saying, and the vision which 
he conjured up before her mind’s eye was not displeasing to her.. 
It was never displeasing to Marcia to be appreciated ; perhaps- 
that is never displeasing to anybody. 

Eustace Brett was appreciated by his sister-in-law—or, at any 
rate, she assured him that he was. She said she often felt so 
very sorry for him. “I know how you must hate the life of 
perpetual racket which Marcia enjoys, and I know your health is 
not in a state to stand it. Sometimes I think that you are. 
almost too indulgent a husband, Eustace.” 

She was a stupid woman and she did not in the least com- 
prehend the character of the man to whom she was speaking. 
Yet, offensive as any strictures upon his wife were to him and 
little as he was disposed to encourage them, they influenced him 
in some degree. 
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“The perpetual racket does not affect me,” he answered 
coldly ; “for I take no part in it. It is natural that Marcia, at 
her age, should find pleasure in amusements which have ceased 
to give pleasure to a man of mine.” 

But in his heart he thought, as he had always thought, that a 
good wife will like what her husband likes, and it vexed him to 
know that disinterested on-lookers did not consider Marcia’s. 
conduct to be that of a good wife. 

Lady Brett, in no wise discouraged, continued to condole with 
him until her carriage was announced, when she woke up Sir 
George, who had dropped asleep over the Odserver. It wasa 
mere accident that Marcia, whose back was turned, did not notice 
the rustle of her sister-in-law’s dress and that her husband had 
to cross the room in order to call her attention to the fact that 
her guests were waiting to take leave of her ; but the effect was. 
to make her appear as though she had forgotten the presence of 
any guest save Mr. Archdale. 

“So sorry to interrupt you, dear,” Lady Brett said; “but I 
won't keep you a moment. Good night.” 

Then kisses were exchanged, and as Mr. Brett, in his old- 
fashioned way, offered his arm to Caroline to escort her down- 
stairs, Archdale took occasion to remark smilingly, “I’m afraid 
your relatives don’t think much of me, Mrs. Brett.” 

“Qh, if you are a friend of mine, that is quite enough to make 
them hate you,” answered Marcia, impatiently. “Perhaps you 
had better go away now. I am going to be lectured for not 
having been sufficiently civil to them ; though, Heaven knows !. 
I did my best.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WILLIE STARTS IN LIFE, 


From the evening when he had dined in Cornwall Terrace: 
Archdale allowed no chance of meeting Mrs. Brett to escape 
him—which is as much as to say that he met her at least once 
in every twenty-four hours. He found out what her engagements 
were by the simple and direct process of asking her; and the 
rest was easy enough, for he had a large acquaintance. More- 
over, he was something of a celebrity, so that there was no great 
trouble about obtaining invitations from people whom he did not 
happen to know. Her face, he noticed, always brightened when 
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he approached her ; he had had experience enough to recognize 
and understand certain symptoms which were perceptible in her 
speech and manner, and he felt pretty sure that he was on the 
high road towards success. That there was anything dis- 
honourable, ungenerous or unworthy of a gentleman in the kind 
of success that he coveted never occurred to him for a moment. 
He saw no harm in such philandering ; he did not believe in 
anybody’s constancy, least of all in his own, and he foresaw 
without much distress of mind the inevitable day when his dear 
Mrs. Brett would grow tired of him—always supposing that he 
did not first tire of her. Meanwhile it was delightful to sit with 
her on staircases or in secluded recesses, to watch the play of 
her features and to divine her thoughts. 

Probably, if it had been in his power to divine those thoughts 
accurately, some quarters of an hour of mortification would have 
fallen to his lot. He would have discovered that Sylvia was 
greatly taken with him, and liked him better the more she saw of 
him ; but he would likewise have discovered that he did not by 
any means occupy the first place in her mind or heart at the 
time. The truth was that while she was listening, with a smile 
upon her lips, to the pretty things which he knew so well how to 
whisper, she was more often than not counting the days which 
still remained to her before the arrival of a date which seemed 
to bar the perspective of the future as a thundercloud blots out 
a landscape, and if by taking a final farewell of Mr. Archdale 
she could have gained the privilege of keeping Willie with her 
for another six months, Mr. Archdale would doubtless have been 
dismissed to form attachments elsewhere without hesitation. 

But Fate offers no such bargains to hapless mortals, and in 
due course the dreaded morning came when Willie’s portmanteau 
was packed and when his mother, issuing from her bed-room 
(where she always breakfasted), found him waiting for her in the 
hall with Mr. Brett, who was for once absenting himself from his 
magisterial duties. Marcia had hoped that he would delegate to 
her the task of conducting her boy to Farnborough ; but he had 
informed her on the previous evening that he proposed to 
accompany them. There were one or two points which he had 
omitted to mention to the head-master on the occasion of his 
former visit, he said. So there he was, with his hat on his head 
and his watch in his hand, and although the only words that he 
uttered were “Good morning,” his face added as plainly as 
possible, “ For goodness’ sake make haste, and whatever you do, 
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try to exercise a little self-control for the present! Surely it 
cannot be necessary to begin crying already.” 

But Marcia could not keep the tears out of her eyes, nor 
could she trust herself to speak. It was easy enough for Miss 
Wells to put a brave face upon this parting, she thought, rather 
unjustly ; what did Miss Wells care? Miss Wells was, no 
doubt, sorry to lose her pupil, possibly also to lose her situation ; 
but that was a very different thing from the loss—the irreparable 
loss—which the boy’s mother was about to incur. Nobody 
understood, nobody could understand her misery—unless it 
might be, in some faint degree, Willie himself. 

Whatever may have been the limits of Willie’s comprehension, 
they were probably somewhat wider than his elders imagined 
them to be, and his mother’s character (which so little resembled 
his own) was in many respects no mystery to him. 

On the way to the station he comforted her with reassuring 
glances and smiles, while Mr. Brett consulted his watch, and 
fidgeted, and called out to the coachman to drive faster. Some 
men, it is said, can go under fire for the first time without 
experiencing any nervous disturbance, whereas most of us feel 
pretty sure that we should be a good deal frightened under such 
circumstances, though we may be permitted to hope that we 
should not disgrace ourselves. The soldier who does not know 
what fear is,and the boy who on leaving home for his first school 
is free from an inward sinking of the heart, are perhaps enviable 
persons ; but there seems to be no particular reason why they 
should be admired. Willie Brett, in whose small body there 
was courage enough to meet all emergencies, did not belong to 
the above exceptional class, so that it was a little hard upon him 
to have to keep up somebody else’s spirits as well as his own. 
However, he did his best ; and if he could not manage to talk 
quite as much as usual, that was of the less consequence because 
Marcia was incapable of responding. 

The journey could not be anything but a miserable one: 
happily it did not last very long. Mr. Brett read the papers and 
cleared his voice from time to time (he had a way of clearing 
his voice at frequent intervals which always irritated his 
wife’s nerves) ; Marcia gazed out of the window with sad eyes 
which saw nothing ; and Willie, sitting silent in a corner of the 
railway carriage, with one leg tucked under him, revolved many 
thoughts in an active mind. Then came the drive to the 
school and the reception by the head-master, a brisk, athletic- 
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looking clergyman, whose manners had not the good fortune to 
please Marcia. 

“Oh, we won’t eat the young gentleman up, Mrs. Brett,” said 
he, with a good-humoured and compassionate appreciation of 
the maternal misgivings which his practised eye at once de- 
tected; “he'll soon make friends with the boys, and if he 
doesn’t make friends with us masters it shall not be our fault,:I 
promise you. Would you like to take a look round the play- 
ground and the schoolrooms? No? Well, if you want to catch 
the next up-train, you haven’t a great deal of time to spare, I’m 
afraid. Pocket-money? Well, no; we don’t think it desirable 

. to make distinctions between the boys in that matter. We give 
them sixpence a week each—subject to deductions for mis- 
conduct, from which I hope that my friend here won’t suffer.” 

Marcia sighed and replaced her sovereign in her purse, while 
Mr. Brett remarked gravely, “I think sixpence a week should 
be ample.” He never disputed his wife’s right to dispose of her 
money as she might see fit; but he had a strong opinion that 
Willie ought not to be brought up as the son of arich man. He 
withdrew a few paces in order to inform the schoolmaster of his. 
wishes with regard to certain matters of detail, and so came that 
dreadful moment of leave-taking which it is cruel to prolong. 

Well, there was not much to be said, and the poor little man 
needed all his fortitude when he felt his mother’s warm tears 
dropping on to his cheeks. She squeezed a small parcel into 
his hand—it was a miniature of herself which she had had 
taken a short time before, and which represented her as the 
beautiful woman that she was. “Good-bye, my darling!” she 
whispered ; “you won’t forget me, will you? I shall always be 
thinking about you—always! I don’t know how I shall live 
without you; but I don’t want you to be miserable; I want 
you to bevhappy. And, Willie, if you ever—if you ever—” she 
had to stop for a moment and choke down her sobs. “If you 
ever do anything wrong,” she resumed presently,.“ you mustn’t 
be afraid of me, because I’m not good either, and I shall under- 
stand—and—and—I love you so! 4 

Poor soul! her parting gift and her parting words were 
characteristic enough. They got her out of the house somehow, 
and when she regained some command over her senses she was 
seated in the fly beside the cold, matter-of-fact man whom she 
had once promised to love, honour and obey—a ridiculous; 
engagement, surely, to demand from frail human nature.. 
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But Mr. Brett was not quite as unsympathetic as he looked. 
He certainly thought that his wife had made a rather ridiculous 
exhibition of herself; but the scene was over now and it had 
been no worse than he had anticipated, and he was anxious to 
say something consoling to her if he could. 

“You must not take this so much to heart, Marcia,” he began : 
“it is a great deal better for Willie to be with other boys than 
to be kept at home, you may be sure. It is not as though he 
were weakly and disinclined to play cricket. If he were, that 
would be another matter, no doubt.” 

“Oh, he will be happy after the first day or two,” answered 
Marcia from behind her handkerchief. “It is just because I 
know that he is going to enjoy himself and have a jolly life that 
I am so wretched.” 

Mr. Brett felt constrained to observe, “ That is rather a selfish 
sort of love, isn’t it?” 

“ All love is selfish.” 

“T think not, Marcia; I hope not. It seems to me, on the 
contrary, that love, if it be sincere, must of necessity be un- 
selfish. When we really love we forget ourselves and our own 
wishes 7 

Marcia drowned the remainder of his sentence with an im- 
patient laugh, broken by a sob. “One has heard all that!” she 
cried ; “the copy-books informed us of it in our childhood. 
Why don’t you offer me a few more platitudes? ‘Be virtuous 
and you will be happy,’ or something of that kind. You can be 
virtuous without being happy, and, what is more, you can 
be happy without being virtuous. All the copy-books that were 
ever compiled can’t turn the world into a Paradise or do away 
with facts which stare everybody in the face.” 

Mr. Brett sighed. “I speak of what I myself experience and 
have experienced,” he said. “I suppose we all judge of others 
by ourselves, and I doubt whether we make any great mistake 
in doing so.” 

“Oh, if we start by knowing something about ourselves— 
however, I daresay you know a good deal about yourself. Only 
don’t you think you may be making a little mistake in imagin- 
ing that you ever loved anybody? I don’t deny that you are 
capable of a good, steady, well-regulated affection for those who 
deserve it ; but you couldn’t feel much love for a sinner, could 
you? You would think that quite wrong.” 

He was hurt and aggrieved ; but he made allowance for her. 
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He perceived that she was so sore and so sensitive that, like a 
wounded animal, she could not help turning upon any one who 
tried to relieve her sufferings. “ Well, well,” he said, “we won't 
dispute about me and my capabilities; I am not very important 
one way or the other. Still there are many ways of loving, 
Marcia.” 

“Oh, what nonsense!” she returned, in the voice of an angry 
child: “there is one way and only one. If you don’t understand 
what that is, so much the better for you! Please, leave me 
alone, Eustace. By-and-by I shall be able to conduct myself 
like a civilized, heartless being ; just now I really am not fit to 
be spoken to.” 

Mr. Brett could not dispute the truth of the latter assertion. 
He held his peace during the remainder of the drive, and did 
not speak again till two-thirds of the railway journey which 
followed had been accomplished. Grief is apt to be unreason- 
able, he thought, the grief of women is especially so; and the 
more violently it displays itself, the sooner it is over, as a rule. 
In another twenty-four hours Marcia would doubtless have 
become accustomed, if not resigned, to her loss; probably in the 
meanwhile it was best to comply with her entreaty and leave 
her alone. Nevertheless, when they were nearing London, it 
occurred to him to say: 

“You have not forgotten, I hope, that we are. dining with my 
brother George to-night.” 

“With whom?” asked Marcia, starting out of her sorrowful 
musings. “With George and Caroline? Oh, I can’t possibly 
dine there this evening—nothing would induce me!” 

“Yet you accepted the invitation,” observed Mr. Brett, with 
gathering clouds upon his brow. 

“Did I? Well, I’ll send an excuse as soon as we get home.” 

“T cannot sanction your doing that, Marcia. It would be an 
act of unpardonable rudeness, and I am afraid it would be 
considered a deliberate act also.” 

“Oh, dear no!” answered Marcia, speaking from the height 
of her superior social knowledge ; “it is the commonest thing in 
the world for people to send excuses at the last moment.” 

“Tt may be, although I was not aware of it; but I am certain 
that in this instance it would give offence. And, however 
indifferent you may be to that, I do not wish to offend my 
brother. If you had refused the invitation when it came I 
should have been sorry, but I should not have interfered : as you 
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saw fit to accept it, I must request you to keep your engage- 
ment.” He added, with the air of overcoming some inward 
reluctance, “I ask this as a personal favour.” 

“Really, Eustace, it is impossible,” answered Marcia. “It 
isn’t because I dislike them, or because I want to go anywhere 
else, except to bed ; but you don’t know what Caroline is. She 
would say things to me about Willie which would simply drive 
me mad—I couldn’t face her to-night! If you think they will 
be affronted by being thrown over, you can go without me and 
say you left me in bed with a splitting headache—which will be 
true.” 

“It will be true, perhaps ; but it will not be believed. There 
is one thing of which I should like to remind you, Marcia, because 
it will probably strike you as important. My brother George 
is very rich and he has no children. It is not unnatural to 
anticipate that he will make our boy his heir, provided that we 
can manage to keep upon friendly terms with him ; but it is 
perfectly possible that he may decide upon a different arrange- 
ment, if we go out of our way to slight him. NowTI will leave 
you to judge whether it is worth your while to have a headache 
to-night.” 

The appeal was scarcely skilful, and Mr. Brett, who had just 
observed that there are many ways of loving, might have known 
better than to trust to it. Marcia, no doubt, had a passionate 
love for Willie ; but she considered that, what with his father’s 
fortune and her own, his pecuniary interests were pretty safe, 
and as greed of gain was a weakness from which she herself 
chanced to be free, she looked upon it as an especially con- 
temptible one. 

“Is that why you submit so meekly to be patronised by 
George and pitied by Caroline?” she asked disdainfully. 
“Well, I hope you will be gratified by their leaving their money 
to you or Willie, and I daresay you will be; because they are 
much too just and righteous and merciful to hold you respon- 
sible for my sins. I can’t make my head stop aching to please 
them or even to please myself: besides which, 1 doubt very 
much whether they would love me any better if I allowed them 
to trample upon me.” 

“Nobody asked you to do that,” returned Mr. Brett, with 
some little irritation ; “you are only being asked to make a 
small sacrifice, which you wouldn’t think twice about if the 
question were one of your own amusement or advantage.” 
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Marcia merely shrugged her shoulders without replying. 

“Tam to understand then,” said Mr. Brett coldly, “that you 
absolute decline to oblige me?” 

“T don’t think you have given me any sufficient reason for 
obliging you,” answered Marcia. “You can’t really suppose 
that, if George has made his will, he will alter it because I once 
failed to turn up at dinner when I was expected. And, as I 
told you before, I am feeling too miserable to tolerate Caroline 
to-night. If I did go with you, the chances are that I should 
quarrel with her, and then you would be sorry that you hadn't 
left me at home.” 

This consideration may have had some weight with Mr. Brett. 
At any rate he did not press his request further, and the colloquy 
ended then and there. However, on parting with his wife after 
they had reached home, he felt justified in saying: “I do not 
often ask a favour of you, Marcia, and I am sure you will be 
glad to hear that it will be a very long time before I break 
through my rule again.” 


(To be continued.) 





Twelve ours of Hew Work, 


Last February I arrived in New York from Canada, vid 
Niagara and Buffalo. I was on my way home, and, in order 
to see something of the town, timed my arrival so as to allow 
myself a whole day to see its beauties. Wish I’d spent the 
day in Canada instead. 

The train arrived in good time, 9 A.M., at the Jersey City 
station, and there I was asked, on handing in the checks for my 
“trunks,” where I wanted them sent to. I said they were to go 
on board the Britannic, and saw them a second later whirled 
away amongst tons of other luggage. Not knowing in the least 
where the Britannic lay, my mind misgave me somewhat, and I 
bade a mental last farewell to my trunks, fervently hoping that 
they might arrive in safety. They did, as a matter of fact, but 
fears for their whereabouts lay heavy on my mind all the day. 

The next thing to do was to dispose of myself: so I enquired 
for an hotel somewhere near the White Star landing-stage, and 
was directed into a small "bus labelled “Metropolitan Hotel, 
Broadway.” We had not gone ten yards before we stopped, in 
a crowd of carts and waggons, The ’bus stayed there some 
time, and it was not until I put my head out of window to find 
out the reason why, that I discovered for the first time that we 
had been on the wrong side of the water from New York 
proper, and that we were now on a big ferrying-stage, nearly 
halfway across the harbour. ; 

It was a bright cold morning, and as far as eye could reach, 
the harbour was swarming with life and shipping. Dozens of 
extraordinary-looking steamers with curious Indian names were 
rushing about the water at full speed, and why they did not 
collide with each other or with us was a marvel to me, for 
nobody thought of getting out of anybody else’s way. Each 
steamer was worked by a tall, strange-looking erection amid- 
ships, with a see-saw across at the top ; one end of the see-saw 
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worked a piston-rod up and down, straight, whilst the other end 
had a crank hanging down which worked crooked-wise. Why 
on earth American steamers should be built in this outlandish 
fashion, instead of like a common or garden steamer, is more 
than I can tell ; suppose it’s for the sake of novelty. 

Arrived on terra firma in New York town, the ’bus made its 
way through the crowded streets towards Broadway. The 
houses in these lower streets are not pretty. They are low, 
painted every gaudy colour under the sun, and are covered with 
glaring advertisements; and they look as though they were 
intended to last for six months only. The streets themselves 
are paved with cobble-stones, causing the innumerable waggons 
to give forth a continuous and ear-breaking rattle. This, added 
to the intermittent screech of the Elevated Railway overhead and 
the perpetual clanging of the tramcar bells, makes a din only to 
be guessed at by people who have not beenthere. They say this 
din is the cause of the universal twang, and specially that of the 
New Yorker, who pitches his voice somewhere about the upper 
G—otherwise he wouldn’t be heard. This theory is to be 
believed. 

In time we pulled up in front of the hotel. I had brought 
with me a rather heavy hand-bag containing washing things 
and books, so when the ’bus-driver climbed down and opened 
the door, I handed it to him, expecting him to take it into the 
hotel. He however only clamoured for his “ half-a-dollar,” and 
having received it, deposited my bag on the pavement and 
drove off. I meekly picked up my bag and walked into the 
hotel, where I was greeted with scornful looks from half-a-dozen 
coloured servants who were lolling about the hall. As none of 
these gentlemen offered to assist me or my bag, I asked the 
nearest one what I was to do with it. “Thar’s the office,” was 
all I got, with a jerk of his head in the direction of the lower 
end of the hall, where two or three men were standing behind a 
sort of bar, Being ignorant of the ways of American hotel life 
and of the all-importance of the “ office,” I said I didn’t want an 
office, I wanted to know what to do with my bag. No answer. 
So I trailed off to the bar-looking place, passing between two 
rows of American citizens extended on sofas along the wall, and 
chiefly engaged in taking shots at spittoons. Before I had time 
to tell the office-man what I wanted, he shoved a big open book 
in front of me and pointed to pens and ink. Seeing it was an 
address-book, I inscribed my name and address, and then 
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ventured to ask the office-man what I was to do with my bag, 
as I didn’t want a room in the hotel. “Reckon you'd best 
leave it in the trunks bureau,” said he, and kindly condescended. 
to point out its direction. I thanked him and withdrew to the 
“trunks bureau,” Anglicé cloak-room, and there handed in my 
bag. The clerk yawned noisily in my face as I gave it in, and 
charged a “quarter” as a fee. I suggested this was a good 
deal to charge for keeping a bag half a day, but, as I might 
have expected, the clerk took not the smallest notice of my 
remark, and only opened his mouth to yawn again. 

Back to the office again, where I enquired of my friend the 
man behind the bar whether I could have a bath in the 
hotel. 

“ Are you stopping in the hatel ?” 

“No.” 

“Two dollars and a half.” 

“What !” 

“Two dollars and a half.” 

“I’m not going to pay two and a half dollars for a bath,” said 
I; “it’s preposterous.” 

“Wal, you need not take a bath here if you don’t want,” and 
with that he turned his back and began a conversation with 
somebody else. 

“But can’t I get a bath somewhere without having to pay 
half a sovereign for it?” I persisted. At the third repetition of 
the question, he lounged round and said I might perhaps find 
one up the street, and with that I had to be content. 

I went back to the “trunks bureau” for my sponge and soap, 
jammed them rather savagely into my pocket, for I was not in 
an amiable frame of mind, and set out to parade the streets 
of New York on the off-chance of finding a hot bath. 

The first thing I came across was a big figure clad in grey, 
with an extraordinary-looking hat on its head. I took the man 
at first for a walking advertisement of a new shape in hats, but 
gradually it dawned on me that it was a policeman, and that 
the strange hat was a new pattern helmet. It was a strange 
hat, for it was more like a glue-kettle upside down than 
a helmet. However, on the principle of “Ask a p’liceman,” if 
you want anything, I asked him the way to a bath; but it 
appears he wasn’t given that way, for he didn’t know of one. 

The next thing that attracted my attention was the pavement 
—it was, and in all probability is still, perfectly awful. I 
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walked for four hours that day, and my feet felt like a jelly at 
the end. Most of my toes seemed out of joint through 
knocking against the tipped-up paving-stones, and my ankles 
had both of them narrow escapes of being sprained. If you 
want to walk in New York, you must keep your eyes on the 
pavement, and step high. 

As a matter of fact, nobody walks who can help it—everybody 
goes by tram. There are dozens and dozens of tramcars down 
every street, and all of them choke-full. I went a good deal by 
tram that day, but never once sat down—had to stand outside 
every time, and even then there was seldom room to put down 
both feet at once. 

After accosting every policeman I met, without success, about 
a bath, and having entered half-a-dozen hotels for the same 
purpose, where I was met by charges varying from two to five 
dollars, I eventually came across a fat, clean, rosy-cheeked 
German, who looked as if he must have had a bath that 
morning. He gave mea tip: “Ask in the barbers’ shops.” So 
I did, and was at last rewarded by finding, over a dingy little 
barber’s shop with a Spanish name, the sacred legend “ Hot and 
Cold Baths, 15 cents.” 

The inside of the shop was better than the outside, for, though 
dark, it was perfectly clean. So I passed a comfortable half 
hour performing my ablutions in a big hot bath, and another 
twenty minutes in being “barbed,” the only objection to which 
was the anxiety of the little Spaniard to tidy my hair by means 
of cosmetics and other abominations. 

Rather happier in my mind by this time, I spent another 
hour in strolling up and down Broadway. I had always 
imagined that Broadway was a fine broad street, like Regent 
Street, or Sackville Street in Dublin, but it is not. It is 
scarcely, if at all, broader than New Bond Street, and is even 
more crowded than that thoroughfare. Everybody seemed to 
be in a great hurry, and the few people I stopped to ask the 
way to different points of interest which I had been told I ought 
to see, scowled at me for wasting their valuable time, and 
shouted out the answer as they hurried away. I was struck by 
the extraordinary quantity of German-Jew names over the 
shops. Literally, over one in every three was painted “ Rosen- 
kranz,” or “ Goldberg,” or some other equally Teutono-Hebraic 
denomination. These Israelites appear to have most of the 
trade in their hands, and to be doing a good business, con- 
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sidering the size of their shops. Although you hear a great 
deal about the magnificence of the shop-windows in New York, 
I cannot say they impressed me much: those in Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue are no better than our London ones, and are not 
to be compared with those of the Parisian Boulevards ; perhaps, 
however, I did not see the best ones. 

Thick telegraph poles are planted at intervals of a few yards 
down both sides of every street. They are so numerous that it 
is difficult to avoid running against them when you want to cross 
the roadway. It also requires careful steering not to be run 
over by one of the numerous carts or tramcars, which on the 
noble Yankee principle of “ Everyone for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost,” do not attempt to pull up or avoid you, but 
ca'mly run over you and then say it’s your fault. 

After a frugal meal at a restaurant in Fifth Avenue, where, 
by the way, the food was good, but the charges were not dis- 
tinguished by excessive moderation, I proceeded towards Central 
Park, which I was told was one of the chief sights of the city. 
As it lay a long way off, and I didn’t fancy either a tramcar or 
my own legs as a conveyance, I went per bus. A New York 
’bus is a very different thing from the London article, for it is a 
one-horse affair, and only holds about eight people inside and 
none outside. It is a comfortable and cleanly vehicle, and not 
so much patronized as the tramcar, luckily, so that you generally 
can sit down in it. One drawback it has, and that is that there 
is no conductor. You have to-drop your fare into a collecting- 
box, and pull a string when you want to stop. The result is 
that when you wish to pay your 5-cent fare, and you haven't 
any change—which I never by any chance have—you have to 
haul at a string, and then prize open a tiny window in front, 
reach your stick through it and paw round till you encounter the 
driver’s body. Then you have to explain to him that you want 
change, and he struggles to get it out of his pocket with one 
hand whilst driving with the other, for he doesn’t stop, and he 
has to keep one eye on the horse and the other on you to see 
that you do not bolt without parting. And when he has 
extracted the change, he is obliged to turn round and count it 
into your hand through the port-hole, whilst the horse pursues 
his own sweet way amongst the crowded traffic. Unless they 
put up automatic money-changing machines inside the ’buses, 
I do not see how this state of affairs can be improved. 

Central Park is not interesting in February, whatever it may 
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be at other times. It isa piece of wooded ground intersected by 
paths which run up and down and underneath artificial hills 
and rockeries,land you are not allowed to go on the grass. It 
resembles the Zoological Gardens on a small scale, and, to 
complete the resemblance, it contains a menagerie of unfortunate. 
wild animals cooped up in cages and pens which hardly allow 
them room to turn round. The paths are constructed with a 
view to not letting you out again when you are once inside, and 
the only way to find your way about is, like Alice in ‘ Through 
the Looking-Glass,’ to go straight in the opposite direction to 
where you want to get to. 

Having seen the Brooklyn bridge in the morning whilst. 
crossing the harbour, I now learnt that I had come to an end 
of the sights of New York, so wended my weary way down. 
Fifth Avenue towards the Metropolitan Hotel again. The houses. 
“on” Fifth Avenue are solid-looking ones, but not beautiful. I 
believe the beauty lies inside, but not having had the pleasure of 
inspecting one thus, I cannot speak from personal observation. 
Every sixth building or so is a church. 

Two things in the streets of New York, besides the pavement 
and the policemen, strike Europeans as curious. One is that 
the post-boxes are nailed to telegraph poles, and that as the slit 
is only large enough for letters, all newspapers, &c., too big to 
go into the box are left on top, exposed to the mercy of the 
elements and the honesty of the public in general—the numerous 
churches aforesaid evidently accounting for the latter. And the 
other thing is the elaborateness of the shoe-black’s apparatus, 
who provides an elevated arm-chair and two foot-rests for his 
customers, the whole for the consideration of (I think it is) ten 
cents. 

As the “Hoffmann House” is by way of being the acme of 
American bars, I went in, and found it well worth seeing. The 
walls are hung with some very good pictures, and the attractions 
include several pieces of statuary and some working models of 
machinery. Delmonico’s, which lies close alongside, I did not 
appreciate as (I am told) I ought to have. The furniture in 
both of these houses, as well as in most of the hotels, is dark, 
rich, heavy stuff, and this seems to be the xe plus ultra of 
American furnishing. But I confess this style of embellishment 
does not commend itself to me, nor does it necessarily mean 
comfort—rather the opposite. 

It was seven o’clock when I reached the hotel, and time for 
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dinner. On the principle of eating foreign food in a foreign 
country, I ordered all the strangest-sounding f/ats on the bill-of- 
fare : clam-soup, pumpkin-pie, hominy, buckwheat cakes, sweet 
potatoes, very nasty wild turkey, and cranberries. The result was 
asquashy, sloppy meal, at the end of which my stomach was full, 
but I didn’t feel as if I’d had a square dinner. The only thing 
I did not follow the American system in was drinks, for they 
drink nothing but coffee and such-like slops at dinner, and then 
adjourn to a bar to correct their insides with cocktails. 

After dinner to Daly’s Theatre, where the bills announced 
the first night of a new American piece, “An International 
Struggle,” or some name like that. However, when I got there, 
that piece was not being given—it was “ The Squire,” by Pinero. 
As every one knows, the Daly company is first-rate, but still, 
I wished they would not spring surprises on one, and act one 
play when they have advertised another. Another slight surprise 
was that, having stood up in my place to let a lady pass, the 
next moment found me seated on the ground in an unbecoming 
heap, the seat of my chair having sprung up when I did. This 
is one of the innumerable Yankee “notions,” and is all right 
‘when you know it, but you’ve got to know it first. Otherwise 
the theatre is comfortable enough, and lavishly, not to say richly, 
furnished and decorated. 

Back to the hotel after the play to pick up my bag, and 
thence to the Britannic. Though this is a drive of not quite 
‘ten minutes, the cabby charged a dollar and a “half” for it, 
which I believe is their minimum charge. There is one good 
thing about these cabs, and that is that when standing in the 
street, the horse is covered up from his ears to his tail in a huge 
rug. This is a decided improvement on the scrap of stuff with 
which our cabbies cover their steeds, but, as far as I have seen, 
it is the only point in which London has anything to learn from 
New York. 
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Union or Essociation ? 


WE trust that the fastidious reader will not be induced to 
believe from the title of this article that he is invited to 
reconsider his opinions upon the state of English political 
opinion or the eternal and insoluble Irish problem. The Union 
we,propose to discuss is neither a union of hearts nor a union of 
legislatures, and our Association is neither Liberal nor Conser- 
vative. Our excursion will not be into politics, but into a field 
where nearly all the Yorkshiremen are Unionists, and the 
majority of the men of Lancashire are opposed to the Union. 
It is with football, the winter sport of the English people, with 
the parti-coloured jersey and the striped flannel shirt, with the 
bounding leather that we deal, with the Rugby Football Union 
and the Football Association, and we intend, like loyal sports- 
men, to convince the reader, if we can, that those who vote for 
the Union are voting upon the right side. We shall contend 
that the Rugby Union game is better than the Association 
game, because it is the time-honoured game by which our 
forefathers were trained to manliness and hardihood ; because it 
is simpler, more natural, and less artificial than the other, and 
therefore more enjoyable ; because it is more healthy, in that it 
gives exercise to the whole body ; and finally, because it affords 
to the national advantage a physical, semi-military training,. 
which the dribbling game confers to a much less degree. 

But before we proceed to the arguments in support of our 
view, let us briefly consider, without at all entering into minor 
details, what are the main features by which the one game is 
distinguished from the other. The Rugby Unionists have 
fifteen players a side, the Association players eleven; the 
former score a goal by kicking the ball over the cross-bar of the 
goal, the latter by kicking beneath the cross-bar; the former 
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use an oval, the latter a round’ball. All these and a host of 
other minor differences, appear to us rather to result from the 
essential character of each game than to cause the difference in 
their character. The essential features of difference are two, 
and two only, each of these features being wholly independent of 
the other. Firstly, the players of the dribbling or Association 
game will not allow the hands to be used at all ; not only can a 
player neither run with the ball nor seize an opponent, but he 
incurs a penalty if he cannot keep his hands out of the way of 
the ball in its course. Secondly, while the Rugby Union 
players in the main insist on a player being always behind the 
ball, so as to keep the whole of the one side always facing and 
opposing the whole of the other, the Association forward player: 
is allowed to mingle with his opponents at his will, provided he 
leaves three players still in front of him, that is, between him 
and the opponents’ goal. In other words, it is part of the 
essence of the dribbling game to pass the ball forward to 
another of one’s own side. It is an essential feature of the 
Rugby Union game to forbid this; the Rugby Union player 
who has the ball must be leading the van of the attack. Any 
one of his own side who may be in front of him is “out of 
play.” In both of these distinctive features we say that the 
Rugby Union practice is better and preferable. 

We must not forget in dealing with the matter what was the- 
rudimentary form of the game from which the two highly 
complex forms of football of the present day have been 
developed, for it is in going back to the original type that we- 
have the best chance of judging broadly what was the original 
theory and object of the pastime. If we can discover that 
football had a “final cause” in human nature, we can better 
judge how far it fulfils and has fulfilled its object, and have a 
firmer basis upon which to ground criticism of the game. It is 
hardly possible here to treat philosophically of the “ Theory of 
Football,” but we will take it upon ourselves to assert that the 
game of football was originally intended to be a sham fight, or 
a bloodless battle of two opposing companies, It is a theory 
which we do not doubt will readily be admitted and turned to 
account by those who decry the game of football altogether. We 
are inclined to think, however, that upon reflection lovers and 
followers of the game will also be ready to concede its correct- 
ness, and any one who has seriously studied the history of the 
game could hardly arrive at any other conclusion. The Greeks 
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and Romans had their game with the 4arpastum, which was the 
simple game of the players on the one side trying to carry a 
ball over a line defended by the other side. The early English 
game of football (which was significantly enough derided in 
Elizabethan times by Stubbes the Puritan as being merely a 
“friendlie kinde of fyghte”) consisted in one set of players 
of any number striving in the face of another set of players of 
unlimited number to strike, hit, carry, or throw a ball to a spot 
defended by the other side, and to prevent the others doing the 
like with them, the game being started by an independent 
person throwing the ball into the air midway between the two 
goals for the combatants to scramble for; and in nearly every 
part of England where the game was played, whether in the 
east, the west, the north, or across the Border, we find that 
kicking the ball formed one of the least important methods of 
winning the battle. In brief, the whole history of football in 
England shows that the original game consisted either in picked 
companies of men contending in a limited space against each 
other to force their opponents backward and carry the citadel 
of the hostile goal, or in large companies of men of one parish 
contending against an unlimited number of another parish to 
effect the same object in a larger area, as in the historical game 
at Derby between All Saints and St. Peters. This much 
should go far enough to show that the early forms of football 
were nothing more than a species of sham fight, and that it 
came into existence to afford a harmless vent for the ineradi- 
cable desire of the British youth for partisan combativeness. 

Returning, then, to our original assertion that the Rugby Union 
is preferable to the Association game, we say that the former is 
the lineal and direct descendant of the old English game which 
had flourished for five centuries in England and Scotland before 
the revival came from the Public Schools in “the fifties,” the 
similarity of the features being quite sufficient of itself to prove 
the descent, even if the historical proofs, which are ample, were 
not available. On the other hand it is clear that the Association 
game, if of the same family, is by no means of legitimate 
descent. When the dribbling game first emerged from obscurity 
less than fifty years ago upon Parker’s Piece at Cambridge, it 
might have been described as so much of the original game as 
was compatible with freedom from bruises to the body and 
freedom from damage to the clothes. 

In the five centuries and more during which we have record 
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of football in England since Edward II. fulminated against it 
as being riotous, and Edward III. complained of it as interfering 
with the proper practice of archery, there is no definite trace of 
the Association or dribbling game, so faras we know. Certainly 
M. Misson in 1698 told his fellow-countrymen that in England 
“le Football est un exercice utile et charmant,” and all classes 
of critics have agreed that the latter epithet could not possibly 
have been ascribed to any form of the running and tackling 
game ; but the few lines of M. Misson’s description of the game 
he saw played in the streets of London are hardly sufficient 
ground for the theory, that at that time in England there were 
two wholly distinct forms of the game. 

From the earliest period until the football revival came about 
the players were always allowed to seize the ball with the hands, 
and to seize hold of or “collar” an opponent to prevent his 
getting forward with the ball. It is not until some five-and-forty 
years ago, when the old boys from Eton, Harrow, Westminster 
and Charterhouse began playing matches at Cambridge, that 
any game of football is known to have been played outside a 
school playground in which the rules forbade a player to use his 
hands and run with the ball. And we are not moved from this 
statement by hearing of the tradition which prevailed at Rugby, 
that the picking up of the ball was a practice invented by one 
ingenious player, who suddenly discovered that there was no 
rule to prevent his doing so, and until this remarkable discovery 
was made, dribbling was the order of the day. 

Fortunately we are able to trace the development of the 
Association game and to study several of the original types 
from which it sprang because many of the schools, like Eton and 
Harrow, have to this day stoutly declined—and very rightly too 
—to give up their own time-honoured games for the more 
scientific and more emasculated form of the game which at 
present finds favour with older players. The original dribbling 
games of Eton (“the field game ”), Harrow, Winchester, Charter- 
house and Westminster all forbade running with the ball, and 
we can quite understand why, for obvious reasons, collaring and 
tripping were forbidden in times when a large grass playground 
was not a part of every school premises, and in an age when a 
special athletic outfit for school games had not been thought 
of. But the first three schools, widely as their rules differed, 
all agreed in a strict off-side rule. The ball was always to be 
between the two opposing sides. The two sides faced eaca 
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other like two parties of combatants, and one or the other side 
had to be driven back towards its own goal before a point could 
be scored. Charterhouse and Westminster alone allowed 
“ passing on,” thereby depriving the game of its most essential 
feature by breaking up the line of each attacking party, and 
mingling the two sides of each together on the field while the 
play was in progress. From 1863 to 1867 the Football Associ- 
ation, which had discarded the use of the hands from their game, 
held to the policy of the greater schools, and maintained the 
strict off-side rule and forbade passing forward. During all this 
time, however, the Sheffield clubs had adopted the other course, 
and forbade no kind of passing forward at all, provided a player 
did not go behind the opposing goal-keeper. We do not say 
that in this the Sheffielders were right, because in our view to 
allow passing forward at all is a mistake and an infringement of 
the whole spirit of the game, but we do think that if passing 
forward is to be allowed at all, the Sheffield players took the 
logical course in allowing it entirely. In 1867 the Association 
changed their rule to its present shape, which merely makes a 
player off-side if he fails to leave three players between himself 
and the opposite goal. This practice, to which the Sheffield 
players have now yielded, appears to us to be a feeble com- 
promise between two theories, a compromise which is not only 
illogical in itself, but is the most frequent and persistent source 
of disputes and ill-temper. But this is a minor matter, and 
hardly pertinent to our contention, which is that the abolition of 
a strict off-side rule is an entire deviation from the spirit of the 
old game. As early as 1602, Carew, writing of the Cornish 
game, points out that no one was allowed to “deal a foreballe,” 
which can hardly mean anything else than that “ off-side” play 
was wholly forbidden, and in the same description he says that 
another rule was that no one should “ handfast under the girdle,” 
thus putting a limit to roughness in collaring and throwing an 
antagonist. It may also be worth noting in this place that 
Carew, who wrote of the game in a kindly and thoughtful spirit, 
did not fail to remark the essentially military character of the 
pastime. While he points out that the game leads to “bloody 
pates and broken bones,” he adds that, “it is not destitute of 
policies in some sort resembling the feats of war,” which is the 
contention we have already advocated. 

That the ancient game in Scotland, like the old English 
game, allowed running with the ball and collaring of an 
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antagonist, is also abundantly clear. The account given in Hone 
of the historical game at Scone says that “he who at any time 
got the ball into his hands ran with it till overtaken by one of 
the opposite party, and then, if he could shake himself loose from 
those of the opposite party who seized him, he ran on; if not, 
he threw the ball from him unless it was wrested from him by 
the other party.” The Eastern counties game of “camping” 
must have been almost identical, for Moor tells us that “he 
who can first catch or seize the ball speedsy home, making his 
way through his opponents and aided by his own sidesmen. If 
caught and held, or rather in danger of being held, he throws 
the ball to some less beleaguered friend, who, if it be not arrested 
in its course or be jostled away by the eager and watchful 
adversaries, catches it, and he in like manner hastens homeward, 
in like manner pursued, annoyed, and aided.” We have said, 
therefore, enough to show that in the two essential features in 
which the Association differs from the Rugby Union game, the 
former shows the innovation, while the latter has preserved the 
ancient practice. The old time-honoured sport of football allowed 
running with the ball, allowed the player to stop by collaring 
with his hands and arms the opponent who was carrying the 
ball, and forbade the player from winning a point by standing 
forward among the enemy’s ranks, and thus “ stealing a march 
upon him” by having the ball passed to him while he was 
standing behind the opponents’ vanguard and near to their goal. 
The battle had to be won by forcing back the enemy’s lines. 
We find too that even the majority of the great schools, which 
had given up the running with the ball and collaring, kept 
the rule against passing forward, and thereby retained the 
warlike form of the game. It rests upon the Association 
players, who are responsible for the two deviations from the 
original game, to justify their changes either as necessary or 
beneficial, or as making the game more enjoyable, and we 
hope in the succeeding pages to show that their attempted 
justifications must fail. 

That these changes may have been and doubtless were in 
some cases necessary, we are quite ready to admit. It is clear 
enough, for instance, that the boys who played football in the 
stone-paved cloisters of the Charterhouse in the intervals 
between their lessons, while clad in their ordinary clothes, could 
not allow running and collaring without an improper amount of 
risk, and it is also probable that where the arena of play was 
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very narrow and scores of boys wanted to take part in the game, 
it was impracticable for the whole of one side to be kept con- 
tinually confronting the whole of the other, or the play would 
have degenerated into a mere shoving match ; but we fail to sec 
that where a large grass field is available, when the players 
are confined to a limited number on each side, and each 
player has a jersey to put on for the game, the same considera- 
tions apply, and we do not understand why, when the difficulties 
which interfered with the free exercise of the original game were 
removed, the original game might not have been profitably 
resumed. But perhaps in this we are trenching upon the second 
part of our contention, namely, that the running and tackling 
game is more simple, natural, and enjoyable than that adopted 
by the Association players. 

There is one admission that even the most perfervid admirer 
of the Association game is usually ready to make, and that is 
that until a team of players has really mastered to some con- 
siderable extent the tricks and tactics of the play, the whole 
game is clumsy and uninteresting. That when the game is well 
played by skilful players it is a pretty and interesting sight, no 
one who takes the least interest in athletic sport at all is likely 
to deny. But the good Association player has to learn a very 
great deal before his movements cease to be clumsy and to a 
certain extent ridiculous. To begin with, as the use of his arms 
and hands are denied to him he has to make other parts of his 
body do the duty of his hands in stopping the ball. This he 
does either with his feet or (mirabile dictu) with his head. 
When a skilful player stops and places a ball with his feet, the 
trick is a clever one ; when an unskilful player tries to do the 
trick and fails, he is a clumsy sight, and the thought must 
inevitably arise in the head of the uninitiated spectator, “ Why in 
the world should the man not be allowed to use his hands for 
their proper and natural purpose, that of stopping the ball and 
placing it in a position handy for kicking?” But when we come 
to consider “heading,” our argument is even stronger ; half-a- 
dozen men playing (as they often do) battledore and shuttlecock 
with the ball, and using their heads as the battledores, may be a 
wonderful sight, but is, we venture to assert, a ridiculous mis- 
application of skill; while an unskilful player trying to “head ” 
a ball and missing it, or finding that it has struck him violently 
on the ear and bounded off in the wrong direction, is a sight more 
fit 1or tears than for laughter—it is so painfully absurd. When 
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we come to the kicking also, we meet with similar results, Men 
have to kick the ball backwards over their heads, or to run one 
way while they kick another, or to kick with the inside or the 
outside of the foot as the case may require, instead of kicking in 
the natural manner with the toe of the boot ; or, again, they may 
have to fling their feet high in the air to kick the ball before it 
comes near the ground. All these feats of agility may be seen 
throughout the whole course of any Association match between 
crack clubs, When ill done, they look clumsy and absurd ; but 
when well done, give occasion for the exhibition of wonderful 
skill, and make therefore an excellent show, as we are quite ready 
toadmit. But it is only the wonderful pitch of skill to which 
these feats have been brought at the present day which conceals 
from the spectator their natural inappropriateness to an athletic 
game. It should not be necessary in a good, honest, athletic 
game for a man to know how to kick over his head, or to use 
his pate for propulsive purposes, and these feats should no 
more be tolerated as good sport than the practice introduced 
by professional cricketers of protecting their wickets with 
the pads rather than with the bat. There is a certain pitch 
in every manly sport beyond which an elaboration of skill is 
more of a disadvantage than an advantage to the spirit of 
the game. 

Why is it necessary, we may be asked, for players of the 
dribbling game to hit the ball with their heads, or to “smother 
it” with their knees and feet, or to “put a twist” on their kicks, 
or to go in for “high-kicking”? The answer is simple; it is 
because the Association player is denied the use of his hands 
and arms. With their help he could stop and catch the ball, 
and place it in a handy position for kicking in a natural and 
simple manner. Deprived of their help, he is obliged to resort 
to acrobatic feats which are certainly skilful, but are no more 
natural and graceful than those of the performers of the stage, 
who fling their legs over each other's heads in the mazy quadrille, 
or hang on to the flying trapeze with one foot. The Football 
Association has decreed in its inscrutable wisdom that he who 
plays under their rules should go forth into the fray mancus, 
manu captus, with his hands tied. To bring the question down 
to its simplest form. Is it necessary to oblige a player of a 
stirring and manly contest to make no use of his arms? The 
success of the Rugby Union game and of the dribbling game at 
Harrow show that it is not. Again: Is it natural or reasonable to 
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forbid the use of the most skilful part of the human body in an 
athletic pastime? The question should be its own answer. 

So far in criticising the Association as being less simple and 
natural than the Rugby Union football, we have confined our 
remarks to that rule alone which forbids the use of the hands in 
stopping the ball, and have contended that this rule leads to — 
inelegant and unnatural postures and motions of the body. 
Our criticism of the rule which permits “off-side” play and 
allows the practice of passing forward must be directed towards 
the same end, although it deals with facts of quite a different 
nature. Let us consider first roughly what is the nature of the 
tactics employed to gain victory by the chief Association teams, 
such as Preston North End or the Corinthians, whom we saw 
pitted against each other at Richmond some few weeks since. 
The whole of the defensive work is done by the half-backs and 
backs, the whole of the work of attack by the forwards. Each 
forward has his own allotted space on the ground: he is not 
taught ever to leave his ground to succour one of his own side, 
or to trust in ordinary circumstances to his own individual skill. 
He is but a pawn in a game of chess which is directed by the 
whole side with a wonderful communion of sympathy and intel- 
ligence. Far be it from us to deny in any way the wonderful 
skill which is shown in manipulating the moves of the game. It 
is a skill which we rate infinitely higher than the butting and 
posturing of which we have spoken before. The players pass 
the ball about from foot to foot with wonderful skill, quickness, 
and obedience to disciplined tactics, and for this the game deserves 
to be popular as it trains thousands of players to several admirable 
qualities. But it is the very skill itself which has taken out of 
the game half its heart and manliness. To our minds the ela- 
borate passing of a well-trained Association team is not only far 
more artificial, but far less inspiriting and enjoyable than a com- 
bined rush of Rugby Union forwards streaming down the field 
with the ball at the feet of the foremost, or the run down the field 
of a cluster of forwards playing the Eton field game, in which 
“sneaking” is tabooed. The elaboration of the system of pass- 
ing forward has robbed the game entirely of its original character 
of friendly combat. What the Association game has during the 
last dozen years gained in skill, it has lost in manly fortitude. 
The joy of burst and struggle have gone from it. It has lost the 
xdppn—the stern joy of warfare. 

We have said that it is part of our contention that the Rugby 
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Union game is not only more simple and natural but more 
enjoyable. As to the last epithet, it is of course impossible to 
dogmatize, as each man enjoys that best which is most to his 
taste, provided that the taste be not harmful. As it has never 
entered into our minds to assert that the taste for any form of 
football is harmful to a lusty man, we conceive it impossible to 
prove with certitude which of two good things gives most 
enjoyment to any particular individual. We can only give our 
reason for believing that in general principles the simpler form 
of football is the better. The Rugby Union player is allowed 
free use of all the limbs with which Nature has provided him ; he 
wages the contest standing shoulder to shoulder with his com- 
rades, and whether he forges forward triumphant, or is forced back 
reluctant, feels the ever-present thrilling joy of combat, of 
physical resistance overcome or stoutly resisted ; he enjoys, as 
his brother does not, the hurly-burly of harmless battle. 

The task of proving the remainder of our contention is a 
shorter one, for in showing that the exercise afforded by the 
running and tackling game is better exercise than that afforded 
by the dribbling game (or, in other words, showing that the 
former game is healthier for the individual), and in contending 
again that the former game gives a better physical training to 
the race generally, we shall be covering a great deal of the same 
ground of argument. Our objection to the exercise afforded by 
the Association game is that it is only partial. It is a magni- 
ficent exercise for the legs, gives some exercise to the back, but to 
the arms and shoulders none whatever. Often after a punishing 
Association match does the player feel that while his lower 
limbs are thoroughly exhausted, his shoulders feel light and as 
if they belonged to a different frame. The Association game 
obviously assists the development of the nether part more than 
of the upper part of the body. Of all athletic pursuits rowing, 
in our opinion, gives the most searching and complete exercise, 
strengthening, as it does, every part of the body alike ; but after 
rowing, Rugby Union football probably comes next in order as 
affording complete healthy exercise to every part of the body. 
Neck, shoulders, arms, back, and legs alike are all tried 
and strengthened by the exercise given by the game of which 
running, tackling, and dribbling alike form a part. 

For this reason, therefore, we say that the followers of the 
Union rules have chosen a healthier pastime; but it is on 
broader grounds also that we say that the Union game affords 
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a better training for the rising generation of Britons. The 
Rugby Union game not only teaches the youngster to learn 
how to grasp and overthrow an antagonist, and how to dodge his 
way through a crowd of antagonists, but it has preserved the 
semblance of warfare, and teaches a rank of men to withstand 
the physical impart of a charging rank of foes. We lack 
seriously in England an early acquaintance with the training of 
warfare, and the nearest approach to that training we find in the 
Rugby Union game of football. We think the merits and 
advantages of the great “Football Movement” of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century are still far from being recognized 
by the authorities, and we think also that in this respect the 
Rugby Union game affords more valuable training than the 
other. 

We have given our reasons at some length for exalting the 
one form of the game above the other, but we do not wish our 
readers to conclude that we by any means hold in contempt 
that form of the game which we consider to be inferior to the 
other. We have said frankly that skill in “heading ” or “ high- 
kicking,” or in other acrobatic antics of the Association field, is 
skill of a kind which we do not think it useful to encourage, and 
with the elimination of the hand for defensive purposes, and 
with the Association notion of “off-side” play we have no 
sympathy whatever. The other points we are willing to admit 
are and should be considered matters of opinion merely, but in 
our humble opinion the Rugby Union is right and the Associa- 
tion wrong. But even with our opinions, such as they are, we 
say that the Association game is a good game, only not so good 
as the Rugby Union. Our attitude towards football is like 
that of the Scotch toper toward whisky. The toper opined 
that he had never tasted any whisky that was bad; all 
whiskies were good, only some were better than others. So do 
we think of football. All football is good, only some kinds of 
football are better than others. In many of the country districts 
where the Association game alone is played, football has done 
wonders towards the improvement of the population. It has 
turned many a slouching rustic or mill-hand into a well-knit 
manly fellow, and has caused in many a case the public-house 
to be deserted on the Saturday afternoon of the winter for the 
football field; it has given esprit de corps to many an aimless 
neighbourhood, and the game has alike benefited the higher and 
lower classes of the community. But we say that the Rugby 
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Union game effects exactly the same good objects and does its 
work better. 

We have been told that one reason why the Association 
game has been sedulously cultivated in many districts, and the 
Rugby Union game discouraged, is that the latter game leads 
to unnecessary roughness and brutality. We can hardly 
believe that this reproach attaches to the one game more than 
to the other; but if in any district the Rugby Union game has 
been marred by roughness and brutality while the Association 
game has not, then we say by all means let the Rugby Union 
game go down and the other spring up and flourish. But what 
we are quite convinced of is that Rugby Union football has 
been played for years, and still is played in many districts 
without any brutality or unnecessary roughness, and without 
any more danger than is afforded by the Association game or 
any other manly outdoor sport, and as long as this is so, we ask 
lovers of football to prefer the Rugby Union rules. 

M. SHEARMAN. 
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ON Saturday, August the 17th, 1889, died one of the most en- 
lightened and large-hearted musicians of our time. Ernst Frank, 
a native of Munich, made his earlier studies under the guidance 
of the veteran brothers Franz and Vincenz Lachner, and his 
career from the day upon which he entered his profession was one 
long record of devotion to the best interests of his art. While 
fulfilling an engagement as one of the sub-conductors at the 
Vienna Opera-house, he accepted an invitation from Bologna to 
superintend the historical first production of “Lohengrin ” in Italy. 
The experiment led the way to a lasting success of that work in 
the land of song, and the result was, in the opinion of all his 
Italian colleagues, mainly due to his genius, tact, and ability. 
Having thus assured his position, he had not long to wait fora 
post of the first importance in his own country. The conductor- 
ship of the Mannheim Opera having fallen vacant, Frank was at 
once appointed first Capellmeister. The admirable performance 
on that stage of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger” under his direction 
made a considerable stir in Germany at the time, and directed 
much attention to a theatre which had not been remarkable 
for any exceptional excellence. During his sojourn at Mann- 
heim occurred an incident which was the chief landmark in 
his life. He was one day visited by a stranger, whose works, 
since become of world-wide celebrity, owed their first acceptance 
to Frank’s foresight and enthusiasm. The interview was 
described to me by my friend himself in a way too vivid and 
picturesque to be satisfactorily reproduced. A knock came at 
his door on the ‘top storey of a very lofty town house,and a 
gaunt figure entered his room, breathing painfully, and with 
consumption writ plain upon his face. As soon as the stranger 
could speak, he began, “ My name is Goetz, of Ziirich.” Frank 
greeted him, and for some minutes vainly tried to discover the 
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object of his visit. At last Goetz mustered up courage enough 
to stutter out, “ To tell you the truth, I have written an opera.” 

“So much the better,” said my friend, cheerily. 

“Ah!” said Goetz, “ you are the first conductor who has said 
that much to me, all the others say ‘so much the worse.’ ” 

The sentence showed a true appreciation of Frank’s nature 
and the words of encouragement were not misplaced; the 
opera was “The Taming of the Shrew.” From that moment 
the two were fast friends, working together through the score, 
improving, shortening (“You are taking out my life-blood,” 
Goetz used to say, when some inevitable cut was decided on), 
and preparing the work for the stage. The first performance 
was anxious work for the warm-hearted conductor. The 
invalid composer lay on a sofa in the stage box, so weak 
and ill that a failure, as Frank knew too well, would have 
killed him then and there. He often spoke to me afterwards 
of the weight of this double anxiety, his hopes and fears 
at once for the success of the opera and for the life of its 
composer. The brilliant result is now a matter of history, and 
in its recording it is but fitting that the generous man whom 
we have ost should have his just share. Goetz, partially re- 
vivified by the reception of his opera, as a mark of his gratitude 
dedicated to Frank his Symphony in F major, the work which 
has most safely assured his popularity in this country, and set 
to work upon a second dramatic composition on the subject of 
Francesca da Rimini. Of this he wrote the book himself, with 
the help and advice of Joseph Viktor Widmann of Berne, the 
brilliant librettist of “The Taming of the Shrew.” This work, 
alas! he did not live to complete. The first and second acts he 
nearly finished, the third he left only in sketches ; and his last 
expressed wishes were that Frank, as being best acquainted with 
his method of working, should complete the opera ; as a final 
referee for consultation he named Johannes Brahms. Frank 
undertook the duty with a heavy heart, but so finely was his 
difficult share of the work performed, that Brahms had no words 
for it but those of hearty approval. The preface to the opera is 
the best possible record of the care and judgment with which 
the editor entered upon his hard task. It was produced at 
Mannheim, and at first was accorded a large measure of success, 
but whether from the gloominess of the subject, or from a certain 
lack of brightness and relief in its treatment, it has not shared 
the general acceptance accorded to its sister opera. There is no 
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denying that in its poetry and beauty of utterance it strikes a 
far higher note than the comedy, and it is hard to believe that 
even in these days of express speed and electric restlessness its 
merits will be left behind, and its beauties wasted and forgotten. 
After the death of Goetz, Frank exerted himself to the utmost 
to ensure a hearing for his works, and the publishing house of 
Kistner at Leipzig ably seconded his efforts by engraving the 
posthumous compositions which he selected for publication. 

In 1878 Frank’s intimate friend, Otto Devrient, with whom he 
had long been associated at Mannheim, and in whose ability and 
earnestness of purpose he had complete faith, accepted the 
directorate of the theatres at Frankfort-on-Main, whither went 
also Frank as his first Capellmeister. Owing to some differences 
with the Theatre Committee, Devrient shortly afterwards resigned, 
and Frank, who stretched his friendship to his colleague to a 
point which some thought even unnecessary, followed suit: 
living on for some time longer at Frankfort as a teacher, and in 
almost daily intercourse with his friend Madame Schumann. By 
her he was intrusted with the supervision of the full score of her 
husband’s opera “ Genoveva,” then about to be engraved for the 
first time, and of the new edition of the Faust music. He also 
wrote a short comic opera which was brought out at Carlsruhe. 
But he was not long allowed to remain in retirement. The 
resignation of Hans von Biilow at the Court Theatre of Hanover 
left vacant a post which, in spite of dangers and difficulties 
unusual even in those most inflammable of institutions, Frank 
accepted, and by his excellent tact succeeded in carrying on 
with signal success. The excellent orchestra, which is the pride of 
that opera-house, he maintained at its high level of fame, and the 
performances which he directed both inside and outside the walls 
of the theatre were models of their kind. His position there was 
at all times difficult, not least so owing to the unfriendly attitude 
of a press which, partly from political motives, was bitterly and 
unreasonably opposed to all the policy of the Prussian Court 
Intendant. This Frank endured silently and without a word of 
complaint, out of a spirit of loyalty to a chief, whose tempera- 
ment was vastly different to his own, and with whose views he 
had but little in common. In the intervals of his hard work he 
wrote an opera on a large scale upon the subject of “ Hero and 
Leander,” which shortly after its completion was produced both 
at Berlin and at Hanover. Despite, however, a sound musician- 
ship and picturesque colouring, it only obtained a succés a estime, 
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and did not long keep the boards. Shortly afterwards in 1886 
he wrote in conjunction with his friend Widmann an opera on the 
subject of “ the Tempest,” which he had hopes of seeing performed 
at Frankfort. He was, however, doomed to be disappointed ; he 
arrived there only to find that a work by another composer on 
the same subject had been already accepted. The strain and 
annoyance of theatre business, his disappointment with regard 
to his own compositions, and the death of his father, which 
occurred in the autumn of that year, insidiously told upon his 
constitution, and in the winter his health gave way. He took a 
temporary rest, and was apparently restored to sufficient health 
to enable him to resume his work. But the improvement was 
only temporary ; his over-worked and worried brain gave way 
under the strain, and after a long illness he died at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-three. The distressing nature of his 
ailment brought with it but one mercy, he was spared the 
knowledge of the death of his only son: the double grief has 
fallen on the solitary wife and mother, who lives to mourn 
them both. 

As a composer Ernst Frank did not make any considerable 
mark. He had been too long identified with the conductor's 
desk to be able to free himself sufficiently from the influence of 
the works he had daily to rehearse and direct. Always 
musicianly and well-designed, his writings lacked that inde- 
pendence and force which alone can give life to an artistic 
creation. If his lot had not been cast in a round of duty which 
involved the production of other men’s compositions, the result 
would doubtless have been more worthy of his deserts ; for he 
had all the temperament of an artist of the first rank. The 
greatest gift he possessed, his quick and sympathetic appreciation 
of the powers of others, returned evil for good and militated 
against his own chances. As a conductor, he was of the very 
first order ; careful, enthusiastic, full at once of steadiness and 
fire, with a sure grasp of the meaning of his author. In his 
rendering of simpler music, he was as exact as in his present- 
ment of the most modern and complicated scores. If Wagner 
was the hobby of his youth, Mozart was the favourite of his 
maturity ; to conduct the “ Figaro” was one of his greatest 
pleasures, and his boyish enjoyment of it was assuredly shared 
alike by his artists and his public. Of Wagner’s works he most 
loved the “ Meistersinger ”” ; Brahms had no warmer admirer and 
no truer friend. He belonged to no party, but appreciated what 
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was best in all, without being blind as to faults, or sparing in his 
criticism of what he considered bad art. A more unprejudiced 
musician has seldom lived. His wide literary attainments were 
of additional service in keeping his mind open to all shades and 
tints of feeling in others. 

The world has many a brilliant genius to boast of, many a 
warrior, politician, artist of conmanding position and easy fame ; 
it is not so rich in the unselfish helpers of the fame of others, in 
the quiet men of literature who, like Henry Bradshaw, spend 
their lives in helping forward and assisting other men’s work 
and take no credit for themselves; in the unselfish and self- 
obliterating artists who, like Ernst Frank, set themselves to find 
out unknown genius in others, and to make it appreciated at its 
due worth. The lives of such men are by their very nature 
more beautiful than the more dazzling and exciting records of 
epoch-making names. They are the corner-stones, the foun- 
dations, without which the carved pinnacles, the delicate tracery, 
the tapering spire cannot be raised or fashioned, and deprived 
of which they would fall. Such architects of other men’s fame 
are too frequently passed by unnoticed by their contemporaries, 
but they cannot be forgotten by those whose lives they have 
helped to brighten, whose studies they have helped to widen, 
and whose aims they have helped to direct, to encourage, and 
to realize. It would ill become me, who, an unknown foreigner, 
received the same welcome, the same help, the same sound 
advice and active encouragement from this generous brother in 
art which he accorded to worthier countrymen of his own, to be 
silent now as to his loyal and unswerving power of friendship, a 
friendship which showed itself in deeds as well as treasured 
words. I may be pardoned if this poor tribute which I lay to 
his memory has so far \a tinge of personal feeling, for I am 
conscious that I am but adding one to the list of the many 
obligations of his brethren in acknowledging my own; debts of 
honour which neither they nor I can now ever hope to repay 
save by following in his steps and honouring his name. 

| C. V. STANFORD. 
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PART II. 


SUCH were some of the traits of authorship about the middle 
of last century. It was reserved for Samuel Johnson to lift 
literature out of the slums of Grub Street. He was a poor man 
when he came up to London to live by his pen. Cumberland 
says he subsisted on the scanty pittance of fourpence a day. 
Only the crumbs of literary labour at first fell to his lot. But 
when he came into communication with Mr. Cave, he was 
employed to write articles for the Gentleman’s Magazine, as 
well as reports, at second hand, of the Parliamentary debates. 
Reporters were not then admitted to Parliament, and some of 
the best known speeches—such, for instance, as the reply of Pitt 
when he was reproached for being a young man—were from the 
pen of Samuel Johnson. 

He had already written the tragedy of “Irene,” but it was 
refused by the theatrical managers, and was not put upon the 
stage until twelve years later. He had also written his ‘London, 
a Poem,’ in imitation of the ‘Tenth Satire of Juvenal.’ It was 
refused by many booksellers; but Robert Dodsley at last gave 
him ten guineas for the manuscript, and its publication proved 
a success. Though living within his means, Johnson long con- 
tinued poor. In a letter written to Cave four months after his 
appearance of his ‘London,’ he signs himself “Impransus” 
(dinnerless), which was literally true. Cave invited him to 
dinner ; but he was so poorly clad, that he did not sit at the 
guests’ table but behind a screen, where a plate of victuals 
was sent him, while he overheard the conversation of the 
company. 

Literature was in a transitional state. The period of patronage 
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had not yet passed away, and a general demand for books had 
not yet begun. A large reading public did not exist. The fee 
paid for the dedication of a book was usually much larger than 
what could be obtained for its copyright. Johnson said, “the 
known style of a dedication is flattery : it professes to flatter.” 
Every rich and good-natured lord was pestered by authors, who 
expected by their flattering dedication to obtain a purse of gold. 
The small author was under the necessity of eking out his in- 
come by levying contributions on the great. Books were printed 
merely to be dedicated. Savage obtained ten guineas from 
Herbert Tryst for the dedication of “Sir Thomas Overbury.” 
He received twenty guineas for a panegyric on Sir Robert 
Walpole ; and various sums of patronage money from Lord 
Tyrconnel and others. But whatever sums he thus got from 
his patrons rapidly melted away. Johnson, who knew him in 
his sorrows, left a touching memorial of his life. In concluding 
it, he says that the narrative may not be without its uses: “ if 
those who, in confidence of superior capacities or attainments, 
disregard the common maxims of life, shall be reminded that 
nothing will supply the want of prudence, and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 

Johnson conducted himself in an entirely different manner. 
He bore up against misfortunes; cheerfully did the work that 
was given him to do; and gradually attained the highest point 
of his profession. “’et even he, like Savage, desired to find a 
patron for the Dictionary of the English language, which he had 
then projected. The patron whom he had fixed upon was the 
learned and polite Earl of Chesterfield, one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State. The plan and prospectus of the 
Dictionary were first sent to this important nobleman. They 
were carefully written out by an amanuensis, and signed by 
Johnson’s own hand. He waited for an answer, but none 
came. He then went to the Earl’s house, sent in his card, and 
waited in the ante-chamber. But after a long delay—not 
being invited to see the great man—he went away in disgust, 
and vented his wrath against him seven years later. 

So large and important a work as the English Dictionary could 
not then be undertaken by any single bookseller. The practice 
of diminishing the risk of publication had now developed into 
the division of a book into shares, each partner being liable for 
his portion of the cost. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was accordingly 
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published in this manner. The booksellers who contracted with 
Johnson for the execution of the Dictionary were Robert 
Dodsley, Charles Hitch, Andrew Millar, the two Messrs. 
Longman, and the two Messrs. Knapton. The stipulated price 
to be paid on completion was 1500 guineas. The work 
necessarily involved much labour. Six amanuenses were em- 
ployed, Johnson himself superintending them. Millar took 
the principal charge of conducting the publication. “TI respect 
Millar, sir,” said Johnson, “he has raised the price of literature.” 

The Dictionary of the French Academy required forty years 
for its completion ; yet Johnson finished his work in about seven 
years. In the meantime, however, he occupied himself with 
other remunerative work. He continued to write for the 
Gentleman's Magazine. His ‘Irene’ was placed cn the stage 
through the influence of his friend Garrick. He published ‘The 
Vision of Theodoric,’ ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ and he 
began the publication of ‘The Rambler,’ in which some of his 
finest essays appeared. He also wrote for ‘The Adventurer,’ 
and other miscellaneous works. In short, he was a man full of 
industry, energy, and self-helpfulness. 

At length the seven years passed, and the famous Dictionary 
was ready for publication. Lord Chesterfield, whom Johnson 
had so long before desired for a patron, hearing of the com- 
pletion of the work, inserted two articles in ‘The World,’ 
recommending the Dictionary to the public. But Dr. Johnson 
had already acquired a leading position in the literary world. 
He no longer required the introduction of a patron; the 
booksellers had supported him, and the public had subscribed 
for his Dictionary. Thus the courtly service failed of its object. 
Johnson turned from the Earl’s honeyed words, and addressed 
him in the following memorable letter : 


“Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your 
outward rooms, and was repulsed from your door; during which time 
I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it would 
be useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, 
or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a patron before... . 

‘Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
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delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing 
that to a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself.” * 


Lord Chesterfield’s only answer to this polished sarcasm was 
the description which he afterwards gave in his celebrated 
letters of a “respectable Hottentot.” Dr. Johnson, however, 
perpetuated the word “ Patron” in his ‘ Imitation of Juvenal’: 

“ Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail.” 

From this time forward, Johnson looked to the booksellers 
and the public for his literary remuneration. “Learning itself,” 
he said, “is a trade. A man goes to a bookseller, and gets 
what he can. We have done with Patronage! In the infancy 
of learning, we find some great man praised for it. This diffused 
it among others. When it becomes general, an author leaves 
the great, and applies to the multitude.” “But,” said Boswell, 
“it is a shame that authors are not now better patronized.” 
“No, sir,” replied Johnson ; “if learning cannot support a man 
—if he must sit with his hands across till somebody feeds him, 
it is as to him a bad thing, and it is better as it is. With 
patronage, what flattery ! what falsehood !” 

When Boswell and Mrs. Desmoulins were complaining to 
Johnson that he had not been called to some great office, nor 
obtained more money for his works, the sturdy-minded 
philosopher observed, “I never have sought the world; the 
world was to seek me. It is rather wonderful that so much has 
been done for me. All the complaints which are made of the 
world are unjust. I have never known a man of merit 
neglected ; it was generally by his own fault that he failed of 
success. A man may hide his head in a hole; or he may go 
into the country and publish a book which nobody reads, and 
then complain that he is neglected. When patronage was 
limited, an author expected to find a Mzcenas, and complained 
if he did not find one. Why should he complain?” 

On the publication of the Dictionary, Johnson wrote to 
Mr. Langton: “It has, you see, no patrons, and, I think, has no 
opponents except the Critics of the Coffee-house, whose outcries 
are soon dispersed into the air, and are thought of no more.” 


* Sir Walter Sco‘t said of Johnson and the imitators of his style : “ Many 
can make Johnson’s report, but few can carry his bullet.” 
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Boswell said to him, “I am sorry you did not get more for 
your Dictionary.” “I am sorry too, sir,” replied Johnson ; “ but 
it was very well; the booksellers are generous, liberal-minded 
men.” He considered them to be the real patrons of literature. 
But for their enterprise, he could not have carried his work 
through to completion ; and they were not sure that they could 
be recouped for the large expenses they had incurred during the 
prosecution of the Dictionary. 

Goldsmith also found that the days of patronage had departed, 
and he was under the necessity of depending on the booksellers 
for obtaining access to the public. At an early period of his 
career, before he had produced any work of note, he prepared 
for the press ‘An Inquiry into the Present State of Politic 
Learning in Europe.’ He was at that time poor, and struggling 
with difficulties. He wrote to a friend in Dublin: “Where am I 
now? O Gods! here ina garret, writing for bread, and expecting 
to be dunned for a milk-score.” In another letter he said, 
“Every work published here, the printers in Ireland republish, 
without giving the author the least consideration for his copy. 
I would in this respect disappoint their avarice, and would have 
all the additional advantages that may result from the sale of 
my performance there to myself.” Goldsmith accordingly gave 
directions for a hundred proposals of his forthcoming book to be 
sent to Ireland ; but he received no reply, and no subscriptions 
were forthcoming. Piracy of English books was firmly rooted 
in Ireland. The Irish booksellers, like the American, con- 
sidered it their policy to steal the brain works of English 
authors ; and the Irish Parliament, like the American Congress, 
passed laws protecting the theft. The Irish piracy of books, 
even though written by Irishmen like Goldsmith and Burke, 
was not abolished until the Union with Great Britain. 

“T don’t think,” said Burke, in one of his first letters to an 
Irish friend, “that there is as much respect paid to a man of 
letters as you imagine. I don’t find that genius, ‘the rathe 
primrose which forsaken dies,’ is patronized by any of the 
nobility. . . . Writers of the first-class are left to the patronage 
of the public. After all, a man will make more by the figures of 
arithmetic than by the figures of rhetoric, unless he can get into 
the Trade wind, and then he may sail secure over Pactolean 
sands.” 

But the English booksellers treated Goldsmith and Burke 
very well, especially after they had become known. Goldsmith 
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was still writing hack-work for the Monthly Review, the 
Critical Review, and The Bee, until he made the acquaintance 
of Johnson, when they became fast friends, though Johnson 
occasionally gibed at the Irish author. At length Goldsmith 
began his ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ After much delay, and many 
misadventures, he at last completed it, and then he was arrested 
for rent. He sent to Dr. Johnson, saying he was in great 
distress. Johnson sent him a guinea, saying he would come 
directly. On his arrival, Goldsmith produced the manuscript of 
‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ his last resource. Johnson perused it, 
but did not think it would have much success. Nevertheless he 
went to Francis Newbery, and sold the manuscript to him for 
460. He brought the money to Goldsmith, with which he 
discharged his rent, but not without rating the landlady for 
having used him so ill. 

Newbery did not think much of his purchase. He allowed 
the manuscript to remain in his desk for several years. At 
length Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller ’ appeared, a poem which Johnson 
thought equal to anything published since the death of Pope. 
It was successful, and Goldsmith’s name was received with 
applause. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ was then taken from the 
bookseller’s desk and published, and it proved still more 
successful. ‘The Traveller’ was thrown into the shade by 
‘The Vicar, a tale which, said Scott, in his generous way, is 
without parallel as a fireside picture of domestic beauty. 

The booksellers went on employing Goldsmith. “I have no 
dependence,” he said, “on the promises of great men. I look 
to the booksellers for support.” He compiled a ‘ History of 
Rome’ for the use of schools, for which he obtained £300; a 
‘History of England,’ for which he obtained £600; and a 
‘History of Greece,’ for which he obtained 4250. He cove- 
nanted with the booksellers to secure 800 guineas for a work on 
Natural History. There was no original research in any of 
these works. He merely compiled them from other works, and 
wrote them out in his clear and explicit language. Indeed, 
Johnson said of his Natural History, “ If he can tell a horse from 
a cow, that is about the extent of his knowledge of zoology.” 

The booksellers treated Goldsmith better than he treated 
himself. During the last seven years of his life his average 
income exceeded £400 a year—not an inconsiderable income 
in those days. A man living in the Temple with such means 
might be called opulent. But Goldsmith was unfortunate in 
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not knowing the right uses of money. It ran through his fingers 
like quicksilver. He had not the independent spirit of Johnson. 
The booksellers even paid him for works that he never began. 
“Was ever man,” asks Macaulay, “so trusted before?” Poor 
Goldsmith spent all his money, and died in debt. 

Few works of fiction were published at that time. There was 
no great reading public, out of which to make a living by small 
profits and quick returns. A few novels were translated from 
the French—cumbrous folios or interminable duodecimos—by 
De la Calprenede and Madame Scudery. Smollett, however, 
was still read. Horace Walpole, one of the fine-gentleman class 
of authors, described Smollett as a low writer of romances. 
Mrs. Radcliffe became the most popular novelist of her time, 
though her works are now nearly forgotten. Her first work 
was ‘The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,’ which appeared in 
1789. Then followed the ‘ Sicilian Romance,’ and ‘ The Romance 
of the Forest.’ These made a strong impression on the public. 
Her last tales were ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ and ‘ The 
Italian, for which she received respectively the sums of £800 
and £900. The prices of novels—trashy though they were— 
were rising in the market. 

But lesser-known authors received much less. Miss Burney 
offered her first work ‘Evelina’ to Dodsley, who refused it as 
being anonymous. At last she sold it to Lowndes for £20. The 
book made a sensation, and she had no difficulty in selling for a 
much better price her second novel, ‘ Cecilia.’ After resting for 
about twelve years—during part of which time she was Keeper 
of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, she published by subscription 
her five-volume novel ‘ Camilla,’ by which she realized, it is said, 
about £3000. The bookseller gave for her last novel, ‘The 
Wanderer, in 5 vols, £1500; but it was the poorest of her 
performances. Though Miss Burney’s works were much prized 
in her own day, they are now nearly forgotten. How many of 
these novels of former days are like child’s houses built upon 
the sand, which the next tide washes away ! 

Nor must we forget the authoress of the ‘Simple Story. 
Elizabeth Simpson was the daughter of a Suffolk farmer ; and 
being of a romantic disposition, left home, shortly after her 
father’s death, and went to London to endeavour to procure an 
engagement as an actress. She failed there, but obtained an 
engagement in a country theatre. She shortly married Mr. 
Inchbald, also an actor, much older than herself; and they went 
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about from one theatre to another. Sometimes they were 
reduced to great extremities. On one occasion, when travelling 
about the country seeking engagements, the husband and wife 
went into a field by the roadside, and made their dinner on raw 
turnips. After the death of her husband, Mrs. Inchbald finished 
her ‘Simple Story,’ and sent it to try its fortune in London. 
But none of the publishers to whom it was offered would accept 
the work. She then obtained an engagement to play secondary 
parts at Covent Garden Theatre. To eke out her scanty means, 
she tried to write for the stage. For her first farce, ‘The 
Mogul Tale,’ performed at the Haymarket, she obtained 100 
guineas. Her fame became known and appreciated. She 
received as much as £400 by her comedy of ‘Such things are,’ 
as much by her ‘ Wives as they are and Maids as they were ;’ 
and £700 for her ‘ Every One has His Fault,’ probably the best 
of her plays. She edited several works connected with the 
British Theatre, which were remunerative. Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘Simple Story’ appeared in 1791, twelve years after it was 
written, and she obtained for it £200, Three years later she 
wrote her ‘ Nature and Art.’ On these two works her claims as 
a novelist rest. They both became extremely popular, as they 
deserved to be ; and they are still reprinted in our collections of 
standard novels. Mrs. Inchbald was a sweet, simple woman, of 
blameless character. She wrote these works from the heart and 
to the heart, and therefore their success. 

The alleged illiberality of the publisher to the author is as 
old as the art of bookmaking. ‘“ What, sir!” said Cervantes, 
“would you have me sell the profit of my labour to a bookseller 
for three marvedis a sheet?” But what if the result of the 
selling of the manuscript does not amount to three marvedis a 
sheet ? What, if the sheets, when published, are only fit for 
lining trunks or kindling fires? How many books are worth- 
less! How many more are worse than worthless! It has 
been a foolish taunt that booksellers drink their nectar out of 
authors’ skulls. It would be as foolish to speak of the excessive 
sums given by publishers for books, as instances of their profuse 
liberality. The bookseller is merely a man of business; who 
gives to the author what he thinks will repay him on the 
publication of the book. Ifthe work does not sell, it is the 
author and the public who are to blame, and not the bookseller. 

The publisher, as well as the bookseller, is directly interested 
in fostering literature. It would be ridiculous to suppose that he 
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declines to purchasea good book, by which he is sure to make 
moncy,on purpose to depress an author or to discourage literature. 
The bookseller hates to see the works of any author encumbering 
his shelves. He enters upon his business, not as a philanthropist, 
but as a publisher ; and the more books he sells the better for 
him, whether he publishes on his own account or sells them on 
commission. 

The reason why so many books fail, is because the people who 
wrote them have nothing original to say ; or what they say, is 
said badly. Another reason is, that few of those who can write, 
know anything. They have noinvention, They do not see with 
their own eyes, but with other people’s eyes. They write books 
about other people’s books, and have little of their own to tell us. 
Chamfort gives another idea of authorship: “What makes the 
success of numerous works,” he says, “is the affinity between the 
mediocrity of the ideas of the author and the mediocrity of the 
ideas of the public.” 

When an author has composed a work, he necessarily takes an 
interest in it. Every writer of books, says Shelley, likes to 
breech his bantlings. He may have spent many years upon it, 
and probably forms an excessive estimate of its value. He is 
under the impression that most readers of books will desire to 
possess it. Lackington, the bookseller, tells the story of a 
gentleman who, not being able to find a purchaser for his 
manuscript, resolved to publish it at his own expense. The 
publisher desired to know how many copies should be printed. 
The gentleman began to compute how many families there 
were in Great Britain, and assured the publisher that every 
family would at least purchase one copy. He was of opinion 
that, at the lowest, sixty thousand copies only might be printed 
of the first edition. The publisher prevailed upon him, much to 
his disgust, to print only twelve hundred and fifty instead of 
sixty thousand. The result was that only a hundred copies 
were sold, not even enough to pay for the advertisements ; and 
the author departed railing at the stupidity of publisher, book- 
seller, and public. 

Bookwriting is quite as much a speculation on the one hand 
as bookselling is on the other. Only a small number of the 
books published pay their expenses; and very few of them 
reach a second edition. “Every year,” says De Quincey, 
“buries its own literature.” When an author writes for money, 
he goes to the publisher and endeavours to sell him the manuscript 
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for as much as he can get. He may get too little, or he may 
get too much. The publisher takes the risk, and incurs the 
expense of printing, binding, and advertising. If the book sells 
and the author thinks he has got too little, he proclaims that he 
has been outwitted or defrauded. But if the book does not sell, 
it never enters the author’s head to refund the copy-money or 
return the amount of loss to the publisher. Both have run the risks 
of the speculation ; and both must be content to abide the issue. 

But it is not authors only who are impoverished by their 
labours. Do we not hear of poor doctors, poor lawyers, starved 
apothecaries, and curates steeped in poverty? The bankruptcy 
list shows that authors alone do not suffer from the publication 
of their books. Publishers and booksellers ‘are not, as a rule, 
rich men. Brewers, whiskey manufacturers, and gin-distillers, 
make far more money. A modern writer says that “a single 
wholesale draper in Cannon Street, or St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
probably makes in one year the combined profits of all the 
London publishers over a similar period.” Has not Isaac 
D’Israeli written a chapter about Authors who ruined their 
Booksellers? He only mentions a few of the ruined booksellers, 
but he adds that a “book might be written on the subject.” 
Had he lived, he might have added the story of Scott, Ballan- 
tyne, and Constable. 

Though the business of publishing is exposed to peculiar 
hazards, and the publisher has for the most part to rely upon 
his own judgment, the best of them have shown no want of 
enterprise in supporting authors whose works were in demand. 
Of course, when an author has secured a reputation, he keeps 
the benefit of the copyright to himsclf. In 1759, Dr. Robertson, 
the Edinburgh Professor, obtained from Cadell and Millar, 
London, the sum of £600 for the copyright of his ‘ History of 
Scotland.’ But his reputation being enhanced by the publica- 
tion, he received no less than £4500 by his ‘History of the 
Reign of Charles the Fifth. “An author,” said Robertson, 
“should sell his first work for what the bookseller will give, till 
it shall appear whether he is an author of merit, or, which is 
the same thing as to purchase-money, an author who pleases 
the public.” 

Gibbon brought out the first volume of his ‘Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’ in 1776. “So moderate,” he says, 
“were our hopes, that the original impression had been stinted 
to five hundred copies, till the number was doubled by the 
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prophetic taste of Mr. Strachan. I am at a loss how to describe 
the success of the work without betraying the vanity of the 
author. The first impression was exhausted in a few days; a 
second and third edition were scarcely adequate to the demand ; 
though the bookseller’s property was twice invaded by the 
pirates of Dublin.” Gibbon received £6000 in all for his 
work. The sum might be thought large, yet it was not 
enough. The tools—that is, the books that he required to 
purchase (there being no consulting libraries then) cost the 
workman as much as he obtained for his work. “Six thousand 
pounds gained on those terms,” says D’Israeli, “will keep an 
author indigent.” In fact, no man who has to work for his 
livelihood can hope to be a great historian. Had Gibbon 
retained the copyright in his own hands, he might have received 
a much larger remuneration ; though it is doubtful whether he 
could have paid to his bankers, like a modern historian, a 
cheque* for £20,000 from his publishers, for the two first 
volumes of his ‘History of England.’ Hume only received 
£200 for the two first volumes of his ‘ History of England,’ but 
he received £4000 for the remaining volumes. 

Literary occupation is regulated, like everything else, by the 
law of supply and demand. If the author cannot find a market 
for his books, he is in the position of an artist who cannot sell 
his picture, or an ironmaster who cannot sell his iron, or a weaver 
who cannot sell his cloth. There are authors from whose books 
the publishers instinctively shrink, such as poetry and sermons. 
How many of the works of former Poet Laureates are now read ? 
They are nearly all forgotten—dead and buried. When Sterne 
offered a volume of Sermons to a London publisher, he was 
asked, “Cannot you make them witty ?” Dr. Blair sent the 
manuscript of his first volume of Sermons to Mr. Strachan for 
his opinion ; but he discouraged the publication of the book. 
Strachan afterwards consulted Dr, Johnson, who thought the 
Sermons admirable. Thus encouraged, Strachan and Cadell 
purchased the first volume for £100, and the circulation was 
so great that they voluntarily doubied the purchase-money. For 
the second volume they gave Dr. Blair £300, and for the third 
volume £600. Thus Sermons, for once, turned up trumps. 

At the booksellers’ trade sales, Alderman Cadell was accustomed 
to give the famous toast of “ The Booksellers’ four B’s,” which 


* The cheque was that of Messrs. Longman and Co., paid to Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., for the first two volumes of Macaulay’s‘ History.’ 
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indicated the books that were sold in the greatest numbers. The 
four B’s were ‘Burns’s Justice,’ ‘Blair's Sermons,’ ‘ Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine,’ and ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries.” And 
yet many of these books had gone a-begging for publishers. 
Burns sold his ‘ Justice’ for a very small amount, and it became 
a splendid property. It was the same with ‘ Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine,’ but it was afterwards reclaimed by its author, and 
went through 80,000 copies during his lifetime. 

Publishers make many hits as well as many misses. In the 
last century they were, for the most part, their own critics. “The 
Fathers,” as Southey called them, “ are by no means infallible in 
their judgment of books.” It is difficult for them to judge of 
the value of any book in manuscript. It will be remembered 
how many manuscripts went the round of the trade without 
being able to find a publisher. That of De Foe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ was remarkable. Prideaux’s ‘Connection between the 
Old and the New Testament’ was handed from publisher to 
publisher for more than two years. Paley’s ‘ Principles of Moral 
Philosophy’ was refused by the publishers ; and then he brought 
it out at his own expense. The author had no difficulty in 
afterwards disposing of the copyright for £1000. Dodsley 
refused to publish Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ Murphy’s ‘Orphan of 
China,’ and many other works. Although Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romances continued to be read, Miss Austen’s first novels were 
not accepted. Cadell peremptorily refused to publish her ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice’ at any price. At length she was enabled to 
publish her ‘Sense and Sensibility’ anonymously ; and, to her 
surprise, it brought her in a share of the profit amounting to £150. 
Now, no novels are more prized than those of Miss Austen. Sir 
Walter Scott said of her,“I read again, and for the third time, 
Miss Austen’s very finely written novel of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ 
That young lady has a talent for describing the involvements, 
feelings, and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the 
most wonderful I have ever met with.” 

While quoting from Sir Walter Scott, we may give his idea 
of publishers and authors, from his letter to Miss Seward: 
“ Bookselling,” he said, “is the most ticklish and unsafe and 
hazardous of all professions, scarcely with the exception of 
horse-jockeyship. I apprehend that upon the whole the 
account between The Trade and the authors of Britain at large 
is pretty fairly balanced ; and what these gentlemen gain at 
the expense of one class of writers, is lavished, in many cases, in 
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bringing forward other works of little value. I do not know but 
that this upon the whole is favourable to the cause of literature. 
A bookseller publishes twenty books, in hopes of hitting upon 
one good speculation, as a person buys a parcel of shares in a 
lottery, in hopes of gaining a prize. Thus the road is open to 
all, and if the successful candidate is for once a little fleeced, in 
order to form petty prizes to console the losing adventurers, 
still the cause of literature is benefited, since none is excluded 
from the privilege of competition.” In addition to this it may 
be observed that when the successful candidate has secured his 
reputation, he has no further difficulty in publishing the remainder 
of his works at remunerative prices. Of course, the public is 
always the best judge. 

We conclude this article with a clever anecdote told by 
a lady novelist. “Three ladies, all of them novel-writers, had 
met in a corner by the door. ‘ What shall we talk about ?’ said 
one. ‘It ought to be something professional. Let’s abuse the 
critics.” ‘No, let’s abuse the publishers.’ ‘We'll abuse them 
both,’ said the first. ‘I cannot,’ said the third ; ‘they have been 
good to me, they have been my best friends.... They have 
found fault sometimes, but the faults were there ; and if I was 
not aware of them, it was better for me to know. I have learned 
a good deal from the notices of my books, and sometimes I 
have been touched by the kindness with which a fault has been 
pointed out or excused.’” 

S. SMILEs, 
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NOT very long ago an American friend of mine in the course 
of a conversation with the driver of a City omnibus remarked 
that he himself knew something of horses, and had on more 
than one occasion driven four wild or nearly wild mustangs 
across the plains of the Western States. The vastness of the 
vista opened up to the Londoner by the suggestion of limitless 
prairies and unbroken bronchos staggered him for some time, 
since such experiences on the part of a mere passenger seemed 
to depose him from his rightful and natural position of authority 
on all matters appertaining to driving. For some minutes he 
was silent, but at last a gleam shot across his weather-beaten 
face, and with a cheerful cut at his near-side animal he 
remarked, “ Yes, sir; but you never held up two cripples across 
the stones of London.” A better reply could hardly be con- 
ceived ; it was neat, alliterative, and right to the point. It 
certainly takes some driving to do so much, and even with the 
better horses of the more merciful or more farsighted present 
time, the skill of the metropolitan drivers is beyond question, 
and almost, in their line, beyond parallel. 

It will be of interest in this connection to see with what 
traffic drivers have at present to contend. Owing to the ready 
courtesy of the Commissioner of City Police, I am in possession 
of statistics taken by his men, which, so far as I am aware, have 
never before been published, or which at any rate are not very 
commonly known. On the 5th of March, 1889, the traffic 
passing through New Broad Street between the hours of 8 A.M. 
and 8 P.M. was as follows :— 


Omnibuses ‘ ‘ ; : , - 3,609 
Cabs . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , . . 1,678 
Wagons and vans ‘ . ‘ . . 421 
Carts. , ‘ ‘ . , . . 197 
Other vehicles . ‘ : . ; ‘ 318 





6,223 
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On the 18th of February, 1889, between 8 A.M. and 8 P.M. 
the record for Holborn was :— 


Cabs . ‘ ‘ , , : ; - 4,399 
Omnibuses ‘ . . , j - 2,566 
Wagons and carts , ‘ - 55349 
Other vehicles . P ‘ . j - 2,002 
Horses led or ridden . : . ‘ : 35 

14,371 


The foot-passengers on the south side of the street numbered 
36,002, and on the north side 30,622, in all 66,624. 

Ten years ago, in 1879, the return of traffic for London 
Bridge gave, during the hours between 6 A.M. and 9 P.M., 18,725 
vehicles, of which 2688 were omnibuses. Since then it has, of 
course, materially increased, but no statistics have been com- 
piled to show in what degree. The foot-passengers at the same 
time numbered 168,779. 

These figures, inadequate as they are to afford any vivid idea 
of the total traffic which drivers have to contend with, at least 
suggest that it is enormous and almost uncontrollable. But as 
a matter of fact we are so used to see the way vehicles are 
handled that we forget how well it is done, and do not pay 
rightful tribute to the skill and patience of those who manage 
them. Whether we take Fleet Street or Cheapside, the Mansion 
House or the diabolical Bedlam of Thames Street, the same 
skill is to be observed; and if we reflect how seldom it is, 
considering their great numbers, that drivers come into any- 
thing but comparatively courteous contact with the police, it 
seems that the machinery of London traffic begins to approach 
in some degree the perfection of an organism or an automatic 
machine. For though it threatens to break bounds, it never 
does, and the few blocks that occur in the main arteries of this 
vast city are rarely dangerous. The topic is a large one, and 
might be illustrated in many ways at great length. I mean to 
speak in this paper more particularly of ’busmen, of whom, 
including omnibus and tramcar drivers and conductors, there are 
12,633 now licensed in London. 

The ’bus drivers are usually countrymen who have been 
accustomed to handle horses from their boyhood. Among 
them are to be found old farm-labourers, stablemen, grooms, 
reduced ’bus proprietors, and many others. Occasionally the 
proprietor of four or five buses will drive one himself. There 
is now on one of the main London routes a driver living in a 
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West-end square who married a Polish Princess, and is a 
wealthy man. He cannot do without his daily task, and seems 
to prefer ’bus driving to handling a phaeton or carriage. But as 
a general rule the gentleman of the novelists, who takes up a 
position on the box seat at six shillings a day after driving his 
own four-in-hand, is really a myth, and nothing more ; for if you 
ask a *busmen whether he ever knew of a gentleman coming 
down to such a position in the social scale, his affirmative 
answer must be received with caution, owing to his vague use of 
the very elastic term “gentleman.” To get the truth from him 
it is safer to say “a real swell,” and then he will almost to a 
certainty reply negatively, although he will probably refer to 
cabmen as possessing the doubtful honour of including reduced 
noblemen and the like in their ranks. Yet I believe there was 
only lately a racing man of some social estimation in the employ 
of the London General Omnibus Company as a “timekeeper,” 
whose duty was to see that the ’buses kept to their regular 
time on passing his station, or else to report their conductors to 
the Head Office. 

The late threatened strike among the ’busmen seems to have 
been somewhat in the nature of a fizzle or false alarm, and has 
gone out like a wet fuze. For some time I have been in a 
position to ascertain whether it was likely to end in anything, 
and have come to the conclusion that there is nothing like 
really deep-seated dissatisfaction among the men employed by 
the Company which has been in trouble. On the whole, the 
Road Car men are fairly contented, for among their numbers 
are many old hands from the General Omnibus Company, who 
prefer their present employers. It is rather comical to notice 
that some of the Road Car hands believe that this threatened 
strike was due to a Machiavellian scheme of the older Company, 
who fomented discontent in order to injure their rivals. “ Who 
paid them h’agitators, sir,’ I was asked by a driver; “that’s 
what I want to know? You depend on it the Omnibus 
Company did. It’s only in the course of nature they should be 
jealous of us, and want to run our ’buses off the road. Then 
what would the fares be? Look, sir,” and he bent towards me 
with a most mysterious air, nodding his head ponderously, “you 
know as it was said we was to go out that Monday? Well, 
what d’ye think the other Company did?” I shook my head. 
“ Why, sir, they had new fare-boards ready to stick up at once. 
There!” and he nodded again. 
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On enquiry of the rival drivers I could find no corroboration 
of this, and certainly believe that it was nothing but a surmise 
on the part of some Road Car man, which repetition had con- 
verted from a rumour into reality. 

It was not wholly without difficulty that I persuaded the ’bus- 
men to talk with any degree of freedom, and I had sometimes to 
assume an American accent as I related them incidents of the 
Western States which were more or less veracious and might 
lead up to something I wished to know. One driver remarked 
that in his opinion the way things were managed in France was 
much more astonishing than anything I could tell him of 
America. This was uttered with an air of vast importance ; and 
then he turned and asked me whether I had ever been in Paris. 
On my acknowledging the disgraceful fact that I had never set 
foot in that city, he became more consequential than ever. He 
had been there, for one of his regular passengers paid his 
expenses across the Channel in order that he might see the 
Exhibition. His patron’s money seemed to have been to some 
extent wasted, for the sole great fact he brought back with him 
was that the Frenchmen were astonishing and unnatural fools, 
who drove on the wrong side of the road. He wondered how 
they managed to get along at all, even though he thought 
nothing much of their traffic. When I told him that the English 
rule of the road was confined to England and that the almost 
universal custom was opposite to ours, he sneered at the universe, 
and, including America in his ban, evidently thought me and my 
presumed countrymen no better than the French after all. No 
argument nor persuasion, no illustration nor rhetoric could 
induce him to look on the matter as a mere convention, for as 
far as he went he was evidently a bigoted platonic realist who 
would have condemned a nominalist to the stake. 

This same driver told me, what I indeed knew before, that the 
Parisian horses were much inferior and much worse treated than 
their English congeners. Yet not long ago matters were equally 
bad in London, and any one who remembering no more than 
ten years back can recall to mind the wretched specimens of 
horse-flesh which drew the vehicles of that time. In those days 
many of them came from Belgium and were similar in build to 
the lanky, leggy animals who, in nature’s coat of black or a little 
added paint, now draw a funeral cortége. At the present time 
the ’bus horses are of a better stamp, to say nothing of their 
being better fed, better groomed and less brutally used. The 
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Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has done much 
to alleviate the lot of the ‘bus horse, and this is generally 
recognized by drivers. When I told one of the way horses were 
looked after and treated in New York, he said, “I suppose there 
ain’t no Prevention Sassiety there.” 

That same man, who was a cynical, dissatisfied lean man, with 
a sneer added, “ But they don’t have no Sassiety for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Drivers.” His grievance was that his 
inclusive hours were about sixteen hours a day. As a general 
rule, however, the men look upon long hours as an economic 
necessity, and do not think that the Companies could shorten 
them and yet pay much of a dividend. One man, evidently a 
Conservative of the deepest dye, went so far as to argue that 
twelve hours a day was the right thing for a working man, and 
evidently looked on me as a Socialist and agitator when I urged 
that one man should not work more than another, and that eight 
hours was amply sufficient for any one who thirsted for hard 
work. He was, however, as impervious to argument or entice- 
ment as Canning’s knife-grinder, and soon became silent, being 
evidently relieved when I left the box seat. 

As a matter of fact the Road Car men do work longer hours 
than the General Omnibus Company’s emp/loyées, but in the 
opinion of most of the men there is much to make up for the 
difference in time, which is on an average about an hour and a 
half. For one thing the Omnibus men have far more calls upon 
their pocket than the Car men, and often pay out to horse- 
keepers and others over ten shillings a week. Although they 
are supplied with the money by the conductors, who in turn 
take it, and more, from the Company, it is naturally annoying to 
be obliged to do what amounts to paying other men’s wages. 
A driver dare not refuse, for the horse-keeper will make it so 
unpleasant for him, that in the end he will be stopped for not 
doing his duty without friction, and another driver will take his 
place. Of course the authorities in the General Omnibus 
Company are well aware of the state of things, and feeling 
unable to alter them to their satisfaction, let them go on as they 
are. On the other hand the horse-keepers for the Road Car 
get only an occasional tip, so that the drivers’ expense amount 
to little beyond the recognized eighteenpence, one shilling of 
which goes to the accident, or damages fund, and sixpence to 
the sick fund. If there should be a surplus in these at the end 
of the year, the money is shared. 
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As wages go nowadays, the pay of the men in the employ- 
ment of the larger Companies cannot be considered so very bad, 
especially when it is taken into account that they make a good 
deal which should legally go to increasing a dividend. Every 
one is quite aware of this. The pay of the Omnibus Com- 
pany’s drivers is 6s., the conductors get 4s., the horse- 
keepers 3s. What they make over depends on many circum- 
stances, but as a general rule the driver will get between 
three and four shillings a day extra from the conductor, 
who probably “knocks down” nearly ten shillings during the 
day, taking most of it himself. The horse-keeper gets a shilling 
a day from the driver, who has also to fee the men who hold or 
change horses, while the conductor pays the timekeeper at 
certain points. These last receive very small pay. 

In the Road Car Company the wages are somewhat higher, 
the drivers receiving 6s. 6d., the conductors 5s., the horse-keepers 
3s. $d.; but then, owing to the ticket system, they are unable to 
make as much aside as their rivals. One driver of a Road Car 
objected very strongly to the tickets on account of their making 
a man look like a thief; but as five minutes after he declared 
irritably that, owing to the arrangements the Company made for 
looking after their financial interests, the men were hardly able 
to get an extra drink, the honesty I first attributed to him 
seemed a doubtful quantity. It is certain, however, that the 
conductors do make something by foisting used tickets on pas- 
sengers. These they pick up, and then pretend to tear them from 
the roll. All the year round, however, they take enough to keep 
them fairly contented, in spite of spies and the ticket inspectors, 
whom they nickname “ Jumpers.” Sometimes indeed an inspector 
will “ pal in” with the conductor and work the route for their joint 
benefit, until suspicion is excited by a falling off in the receipts. 
For, as is sometimes remarked to conductors of more than 
average dishonesty, “the Company wants a little of it, my man.” 

Occasionally the conductor and driver of a ’bus on an especially 
good route will make a very good thing of it for a time. A 
driver in the Road Car Company, but formerly of the General 
Omnibus Company, chuckled to me over the fact that once 
for a long time his share of the daily “swag” was ten shillings. 
“Out of that, sir, I could afford to pay all calls, and yet do 
well,” As he received £2 2s.a week and made at least £3 more, 
it certainly seems that he ought to have been able to settle 
with the horsekeepers and yet have a good balance in hand. 
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However, that was on an exceptional and hitherto unworked 
route. 

It is worth remarking that though passengers sometimes chuckle 
when reflecting that they get the long drive from Piccadilly 
Circus to Hammersmith for 2d¢., that route is regarded by the 
Companies as doing very well. Two drivers assured me that 
they believed it and the West Kensington line of buses made as 
much as any other. It might be well to bear this in mind when 
groans are next heard about competition and the cutting of fares. 

What has that same competition not done for the ’bus- 
travelling population of London? Only a few years ago the 
handsome and commodious vehicles now at our disposal for a 
penny were narrow, dirty, straw-steaming dens into which was 
no admittance under twopence. Their windows perpetually 
rattled, their odour was offensive, their ventilation vile, their seats 
contracted to a rude ledge, while the steps to the top were a 
ladder such as one sees in mines, only to be ascended and 
descended at the risk of a broken neck ; while the horses which 
drew them were of such kind, that it pained every humanely 
disposed person to sit behind them. We certainly have much 
to thank the Road Car Company for if it was only for the 
introduction of more commodious vehicles and those garden- 
seats, which the inventor should have registered. The carriages 
of the present London, Chatham and Dover Railway are the 
only vehicles human beings are supposed to enter, like the 
old ’buses of the General Omnibus Company. Now, however, 
matters are different ; it is so easy to climb on the top of a ’bus, 
that women, once a rare and almost disgraceful sight on the 
outside, are often in the majority there. Perhaps drivers are 
not wholly glad of this, as it compels their remaining motionless 
longer when one of their fair passengers descends. Indeed the 
humours of some women on ’buses are more annoying than 
amusing, and once when two girls stopped a driver three times 
before they finally decided on the right spot to alight, the 
driver, a fine strong fellow, with a ruddy face like the north-west 
moon in a fog, angrily remarked to me that he had come to the 
conclusion that if women weren’t wicked they were silly. 
Perhaps under the circumstances he might be pardoned for such 
a sweeping generalization, for the ways of women in stopping, 
entering and leaving a ’bus are often annoying, and can always 
be made a topic of conversation with a loquacious conductor 
when none but men are inside his vehicle. 
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As concerned with what may be called the “strategy” or 
high policy of ’bus-handling compared with more commonplace 
tactical matters, “following "buses” and “keeping the road” 
deserve mention. It is sometimes of importance for a driver, 
who knows that for some minutes no ’bus has preceded him, 
to prevent any rival passing him in order to pick up the accumu- 
lations of waiting passengers. He will sooner let a ’bus which 
is behind, waste time in snapping up an odd old lady who takes 
five minutes to get in than wait for her. Then he may have 
a long stretch of road for some minutes with no one close in 
front of him. 

’Busmen get very angry at other drivers and conductors 
“stealing time” from them. As the times for passing certain 
points are duly specified in the ordinary instructions, it follows 
that, during certain minutes, well-defined parts of roads “ belong” 
to the ’bus which keeps its hours. To “steal time” is for a 
driver of the same company to loaf behind and pick up passengers 
which should have been left for the next bus. Nothing annoys 
the robbed. individuals more, and to revenge .it they “follow” 
that ’bus, making it hurry, until they force it close up to the 
next one in front, thus very likely keeping it for a long distance 
without a passenger. 

A good deal of skill comes in at such places as Piccadilly 
Circus, where many ’buses start at frequent intervals for the 
same destinations, say, Walham Green. On this point a driver 
‘once said to me, “if my ’bus goes to Walham Green and I see 
a white ’bus standing at the corner, of course I wait. He's got 
all the passengers just then, and if I draw in behind him, the 
police won’t let me wait, not they. So I stops outside, loafs, 
goes slow, anything to kill a minute or two, so that three or 
four ‘buses to Hammersmith, West Kensington, or Victoria 
come in and force the Walham Green ’bus to go. Then I comes 
up and we stand ashow. Oh yes, sir, there’s a good deal of art 
in it!” 

One of the most irritating incidents which can happen to a 
constant ’bus traveller is to enter a “pirate” by mistake, and 
then have to pay double fare. Last year I talked with the driver 
of a “ pirate” in Oxford Street, and his contempt for the regular 
’bus drivers was quite on a par with the swagger of the buccaneer 
in fiction who sneers at “mere honest traders.” He chaffed the 
Companies’ men as he went along, recommending one to pull 
his left-hand rein, asking another if he was a converted hearse- 
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driver, and telling a third that he ought to drive for Buffalo Bill 
and be looked at through a “ hop’ra glass.” Every now and again 
he made acharge as though intending to spear a hostile conductor 
on the end of his pole. He despised them all, and congratulated 
himself on working fewer hours and making more money than 
any ofthem. I asked him what Company he belongedto. “This 
*bus and two others,” he replied, “is an association all to itself, 
and I belong to it.” “Do you mean you are a shareholder ?” 
He winked at me. “Inakind of away Iam. My mate and I 
go where we like and do pretty nearly as we please. If we can 
see where more money is to be made than here, we leave this 
road and change about.” 

This seems to be the common custom with “ pirate” ’buses 
owned by the smaller proprietors. At the present time, for in- 
stance, they will leave their usual haunt as evening comes on, and 
hang out a placard “ To Barnum’s direct ;” while in the winter, 
when the snow is heavy, they hook in a third horse, and go fast 
where the regulars can only crawl, charging of course extra fares, 
Generally speaking, however, they are nothing but traps for the 
unwary, who pay twopence instead of a penny, and get no satis- 
faction beyond being told that that ’bus does not belong to 
either of the big Companies. As to the wages they make, I 
imagine no one but themselves knows, though they certainly are 
considerable. 

Few people, if indeed any, have any notion of the immense 
capital invested by the larger Companies, or of the stock-in-trade 
they employ, nor that there are as many as 1898 omnibuses 
licensed to carry passengers in London. The General Omnibus 
Company owns very nearly 9500 horses, the average price of 
which is about £33 10s., while the Road Car Company owns 
2285. The horses of the latter concern are a little the heavier 
in appearance, and probably cost more when bought. Every 
horse is branded with a number on the hoof of the near fore-foot, 
and each animal that becomes entirely unfit for work is 
slaughtered. Some few which are still sound, but not suitable 
for fast work, are sold. There are many points of interest in 
the accounts of the various Companies. For instance, in the half- 
yearly Report of the Road Car Company an item in the receipts 
is “Army Registration of horses to September 29, 1890—£450.” 
Many of these animals are kept on the books of the War Office 
for an annual fee of ten shillings, which gives the Government 
the right to purchase them at a certain price in case of emergency. 
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A sum of £7000 is set aside in the War Office estimates giving 
a control over 14,000 horses. Doubtless in the case of any 
perilous extremity we should take them solens volens, pay or no 
pay, but this system at any rate gives the authorities ready, 
instant and legal access to a supply of valuable transport 
animals, just as they can obtain registered steamers for cruisers 
or troop-ships if they are needed. We continually hear military 
alarmists lamenting the utter inability of the country to remount 
or even to mount the cavalry ; but should the necessity arise for 
immediate action, the Government would find little difficulty in 
temporarily annexing far more horses than those of the ’Bus 
Companies, which are mostly only fit for transport or artillery. 
It may be remarked that the average working life of a "bus 
horse is about twelve years. 

The General Omnibus Company consumes in six months con- 
siderably over a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of forage’ An 
item in its half-yearly receipts is 45220 for advertising, while the 
Road Car made £830 in the same way. But when we come 
to the statistics of passengers carried, the figures are large, 
From January 1 to June 30, the General Omnibus Company 
carried nearly fifty-one millions of passengers ; while during the 
same period the Car Company’s figures reach thirteen millions 
and a half. Of the various other Companies and associations 
and small owners no statistics are readily obtainable. The 
Road Car Company’s report gives the weekly average earnings 
per car as £17 7s., and the expenses as £16 5s. 1¢d., which 
leaves a balance in favour of the Company of £1 Is. 2d. 
The General Omnibus Company’s ’buses earn weekly only 
£15 11s. 4a. ; but as no details are given of the expenses, it is 
impossible to say what cash overplus is left. Probably the 
average working expenses are much lower, owing to the greater 
number running, for the Omnibus Company has 810 ’buses on 
week-days to 155 of the Road Cars. In all likelihood the 
Directors are fairly satisfied that the ticket system would not 
increase the dividend, even though they know that the weekly 
earnings ought to be nearer £18 than £15. 

To an outsider it seems rather a painful thing that dishonesty 
should be a recognized factor in any business, Perhaps in this 
case it is inevitable; but certainly if the wages were raised, it 
would no longer be compulsory. No man can nowadays be 
expected to work from twelve to sixteen hours for such a few 
shillings as the drivers and conductors get. A man who knows 
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he works for small wages, and knows, moreover, that he is quite 
expected to help himself, will hardly have a very high moral 
standard when he leaves the footboard. He will get to look at 
things in the way the American conductor did, who on obtaining 
employment on a Railroad was “stone broke,” but a very 
short time afterwards was known to be well off, and in possession 
of much jewellery, many town lotsand a new house. When the 
directors accordingly called him up and, reproaching him, bade 
him take his discharge, he merely remarked, “ Well, gentlemen, 
you are right, but if you discharge me, you must put another in 
my place who will have to get all these things. As for me, I am 
quite satisfied now. I think you will be consulting your own 
interests by keeping a contented man!” It is hardly likely that 
any London conductor has been, or will be so successful as this 
logical and keen-witted American, either in making money or in 
keeping his situation when detected, but they all do what they 
can in this direction. No doubt there are very many absolutely 
honest men in the Companies’ employment, but most of them 
come sooner or later to the conclusion that they are playing a 
game of skill, in which cheating is not forbidden, but only being 
found out. All they owe to themselves and their families is not 
to be caught with the cards up their sleeves, or with used tickets 
in their possession. 

Considering how hard worked these men are, how skilful, and 
how steady, they certainly deserve more than they get when 
employed, and other prospects when past work than being told 
that since they are no longer of use to the Companies whose 
business they have carried on so ably, they must descend from the 
box seat or the foot-board, and give place to some younger man 
from among the ever increasing crowd of those who look for work 
in the streets of busy London. 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 





Up the Obi to Tobolsk. 


IN the two articles published some months ago in this 
Magazine I described my wanderings in the frozen wilder- 
ness, which had landed me on November 8th at the village of 
Obdorsk. 

I had now returned, if not to a high standard of civilization, 
at least to a land of settled habitation, and within the frame- 
work of an ordered community, with Church and State duly 
represented by Popes and Tchinovniks. 

Obdorsk, which had been the goal of our cold, wearisome 
reindeer journey, and had seemed to my Samoyede companions 
in the fireless, hungry nights on the barren tundra like the 
promised land flowing with vodki and roubles, is the most 
northerly Russian settlement on the Obi. Its few low wooden 
huts nestle round a hill, which is covered by the wooden chapel 
of the Russian missionaries, and overlooks the confluence of the 
rivers Polui and the monster Obi. Rising as it did, when we 
reached it on the 8th of November, over endless miles of snow 
and ice, in which the banks of the rivers were indistinguishable 
from the surrounding flat country, this hill, with its little cluster 
of huts, appeared like some inhabited islet rising from the sea ; 
and yet this forlorn settlement is the capital of the land of the 
Samoyedes. In the summer it can only be approached by 
water, the banks of the river and all the surrounding country 
being too marshy to admit of any other means of communi- 
cation. In winter the frozen river is the high road which joins 
it to the rest of the civilized world, and a high road which needs 
careful and clever navigation on the part of the reindeer-drivers, 
owing to the danger of the numerous and broad crevasses with 
which the Obi is intersected ; in autumn and spring, however, 
when the first frosts set in, and again when the ice breaks up, 
Obdorsk is often left many weeks at a time entirely cut off from 
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the rest of the world. It was just after sucha period of isolation 
that we reached it, and no regular communication had yet been 
established along the frozen Obi, so that my hopes of finding 
letters and, what was even more important, a remittance of 
money with which to proceed on my journey, were dashed to 
the ground, and we had to make up our minds to a halt till the 
arrival of the first post from Berezow. I cannot say that this 
appeared at first to any of us a particular hardship. A fixed 
watertight roof over our heads, plenty of fuel, and plenty of 
food, appeared to us the only things life was worth living for, 
and my sympathies for the people whose fate it is to spend 
their lives in these frozen plains in the midst of Samoyedes and 
Ostiaks were only aroused after the novelty of permanent 
shelter and meals coming with assured regularity had somewhat 
worn off, 

Obdorsk, as I have said above, is the capital of the Samoyede 
country. The Russians, when extending their dominions to- 
wards the frozen North, followed the policy to which their success 
in administering the numberless tribes and countries which have 
had to submit to their irresistible advance in every portion of 
Asia is due. They left the various tribes in possession of their 
tracts of country, granting them self-government and exacting 
only a certain tribute and the right of trading, fishing, and 
sending convicts. The land of the Samoyedes proper is the 
Yalmal Peninsula, but it extends west to the Urals, south to a 
line running from west to east afew versts north of Berezow and 
to the east towards the Yenisei, its limits in this direction being 
rather vague, as the Samoyedes share the rights of ‘pasture 
in the forests on the west bank of the Yenisei with the various 
other north Siberian tribes. Their form of government is of 
the most primitive kind. They were, till within a few years, 
governed by a hereditary Kniaz or Prince, who held a regular 
patent from the Czar. He made himself responsible for the 
poll-tax of his subjects, and presided over the meetings of the 
“starosti” or elders of the tribe, dealt out summary justice, and 
imposed fines and taxes. The last Kniaz died three years ago, 
and according to all accounts was a man of no little capacity 
and intelligence. Finding that the Russian traders were using 
vodki as their only article of barter, and that his tribe was in 
consequence getting rapidly demoralized, he informed the 
Russian officials that he would no longer make himself respon- 
sible for the payment of the poll-tax if the sale of spirits was 
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not absolutely and strictly prohibited in his dominions. Accor- 
dingly he gave them the choice of stopping the sale, or of them- 
selves collecting the tax, knowing that the nomad habits of his 
subjects who travelled over the tundra to places unapproachable 
by European taxgatherers made this an impossible task. His 
request had to be complied with, though evil tongues will have 
it that there was a reservation in this agreement rendering it 
possible for his Samoyede Highness to provide himself and his 
family with the fire-water necessary for his delectation and that 
of his friends. His mode of living was similar to that of his 
fellow-countrymen, but his herd was celebrated for its size, and 
the chosen quality of its deer. His habitation was a large choom 
a little north of Obdorsk. Being a man of plenty of energy 
and enterprise, and finding that he was treated with scant 
ceremony by the Russian officials, and that his demands on 
several disputed points were not listened to, he one day 
harnessed his best deer to his sledge, and, with one or two chosen 
companions, disappeared from his choom. Some time after, 
reports reached Obdorsk that he had crossed the Urals and that, 
boldly traversing Northern Russia, he had made his way to 
St. Petersburg to lay his grievances before the Czar, by whom 
he was treated with much kindness and with the honour due to 
a reigning prince. Aftera short stay he set forth on his lengthy 
return journey, on which he proved his foresight and the interest 
he took in the welfare of his people. Observing that the rein- 
deer of the Laps, through whose country a part of his journey 
lay, were far larger and stronger than their Samoyede kinsmen, 
he took with him a dozen stags to improve the breed. This 
laudable effort, however, was not crowned with success, as the 
scanty food of the tundra did not suffice for these deer, used 
to the abundant and more nourishing moss of North-east Russia. 
I learnt many details about this potentate from Alexander, who 
on a former expedition with the Siberian explorer Professor 
Saumier had visited Obdorsk and seen him in the heyday of his 
rule. After his death his magnificent herd was divided amongst 
his sons and daughters, who, though still clinging to the title of 
“kniaz,” are no longer allowed to enjoy the privileges accorded 
to their father. Soon after my arrival in Obdorsk I received a 
visit from them. They were only distinguishable from their 
humbler brethren by the fact that their garments were made 
entirely of the hide of white reindeer, and that the women wore 
an unusual number of brass ornaments. They besieged me, 
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regardless of the fact that I understood not a word, with a long 
recital of their woes in having been deprived of their princely 
privileges, until I discovered that the only means of putting a 
stop to their rhetoric was in a lavish distribution of vodki, a 
method which they were by no means averse to, and which 
certainly was effective in rendering them speechless for a 
prolonged period. 

I gathered much information concerning the habits of 
Samoyedes and Ostiaks from the worthy citizen of Obdorsk 
who had hospitably received me under his roof when all his 
fellow-citizens looked upon me and my companions with doubt 
and distrust. 

Constantine Popow had settled in Obdorsk when quite a 
young man, allured by the prospects of making his fortune in 
the fishing industry, like so many others of the great Siberian 
merchants before him. The giant Obi is filled with valuable 
fish, most of which are, however, only known to me under their 
Russian names. First and foremost is the sturgeon, which 
runs to an enormous size here. One I saw freshly caught 
weighed 216 pounds. The Moksun and Nielma are very 
plentiful, and in addition to these there are many smaller 
varieties. These fish are caught with nets and lines in 
summer, with wicker-baskets shaped like eel-traps, introduced 
into holes laboriously cut through the ice, in winter. They are 
then salted and transported in spring to the great fairs in the 
interior of Siberia ; chiefly that of Irbit, where they are sold 
to the proprietors of mines and other employers of labour in the 
Ural, who sell their fish to their workmen as their main staple 
of food. This fishing industry has laid the foundations of 
several large fortunes on the Obi, but the money so made has, 
as a rule, found its way into the pockets of one or two giant 
capitalists, who have thus practically become the lords and 
masters of the land. Poor Popow, after reaching a very high 
standard of prosperity, had, when on the verge of success, en- 
countered a series of misfortunes and succumbed to the autocrat 





of the Obi, Mr. K , a successful, influential, and utterly 
unscrupulous Tobolsk Gombeen man. Popow had come to 
Obdorsk with a very scanty amount of ready money. He set 
up his nets, after paying a small tax to the Samoyede com- 
munity for the right of fishing, and succeeding the first year, 
gradually laid the foundations of a fortune. As his business 
developed, he employed Ostiak fishermen, whom he paid in 
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kind, obtaining the articles to do so on a year’s credit from the 
great Tobolsk merchant. This man, possessing at the time the 
only steamers on the Obi, was iso facto the only man to whom 
Popow could sell his fish, the steamers being the sole means by 
which the fish could be transported to Irbit in time for the fair. 
Seeing Popow’s success was on the point of making him in- 
dependent and of enabling him to build a steamer of his own, 
K suddenly raised his freights to a prohibitory price. 
Popow being unable to sell his fish, was unable to pay for the 
goods he had obtained on credit, and in due time was made 
a bankrupt. I give this case as an instance of the mode of 
establishing absolute monopolies by people provided with some 
capital in Siberia, and which has led to the enormous fortunes 
made by men like Mr. K and many others. Popow was in 
these unhappy straits when I reached Obdorsk, and I was filled 
with the greatest pity for this really excellent and worthy type 
of Russian. He had gained for himself by his disinterested 
actions during three years of famine the affection of all the 
natives, by selling bread at Obdorsk at rather less than the cost 
price, whilst the Gombeen man had raised his to famine prices 
on other places on the Obi. 

There was another portion of Obdorsk society which I 
learnt to know through my host, and by no means the least 
interesting one. These were the political exiles, who were 
seven in number. They lost no time in introducing themselves 
to me. I had hardly been under Mr. Popow’s roof half an hour, 
and was revelling in all the unwonted luxuries of civilized life, 
such as chairs, tables, and, above all, a looking-glass, when the 
door opened, and I was much astonished to hear a female voice 
greet me with “ Good evening,” in English. A young lady, ac- 
companied by two gentleman-like looking companions, entered, 
and apologizing for disturbing me at so early a period, began to 
overwhelm me with questions as to my journey, my further 
plans, and news of the world in general. I soon made out 
these were three of the banished Nihilists, the seriousness of 
whose crimes had caused their banishment to the most 
northerly exile district of West Siberia. My interest was 
naturally most especially aroused by my female visitor. She 
was, according to her own account, twenty-six years of age, and 
in her intelligent, refined face one could read the tale of the seven 
years of imprisonment, exile, and the hardships of the struggle 
for existence which had been her lot in several places in Siberia. 
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She did not volunteer to tell me the actual cause of her present 
enforced residence in Obdorsk, a very severe punishment which 
has only in two previous cases been inflicted on women. Fora 
woman it is almost impossible to subsist through the long and 
severe winter on the monthly Government grant of six roubles 
(roughly, twelve shillings), which in other places can be supple- 
mented by their own efforts, but which ,in Obdorsk form almost 
the sole income for women exiles, there being little or no 
demand for the sort of work which they are fit to undertake. 
Though unwilling to speak of the immediate cause of her 
banishment, she was quite ready to be communicative about 
the various incidents of her journeys through, and her enforced 
sojourn in, Siberia, “ou je suis enterrée vivante,” as she said. 
She was educated in a University in the south of Russia, and 
though having taken no part in the Nihilistic movement herself 
up to that date, accompanied her brother, when she was eighteen 
years of age, to the mines in the extreme east of Siberia, where 
he had been condemned to work for the rest of his life as an 
active Nihilist. Having seen him established there, she made 
her way back to Irkutsk, ex route for her native town; but here 
she was informed by the police that it was expedient, owing to 
her connections, to keep her “ Ex prevention,” that is in ‘pre- 
ventive exile. However, she obtained money and a false pass- 
port, and then started on a wild journey in the middle of winter 
through the whole of Siberia alone, a girl of eighteen, closely 
pursued by the police. After a continuous journey of several 
weeks, fraught with every kind of danger, she reached Moscow, 
and sought refuge in the only quarter which was left open to 
her, viz. the friends and accomplices of her brother. These, of 
course, made her a tool for their plots in return for the conceal- 
ment they afforded her. 

In this mz/ieu she was thoroughly imbued with the principles 
which have sent hundreds of every class of society to the 
scaffold, and to life-long exile in the most dismal portion of the 
globe. Shesoon became a leading spirit amongst these criminal 
fanatics, and after very few months was arrested, and having 
suffered a year’s imprisonment in the gloomy fortress of 
St. Peter and Paul, at St. Petersburg, was sent to Surgut. She 
managed to make her escape from here, and on being re-arrested 
on her arrival in Russia, was sent to Obdorsk. One could not 
help having a feeling almost akin to admiration for the calm 
unimpassioned way in which she and her two companions 
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described the sufferings of separation and isolation ; talking of 
their “ cause ” as if, instead of having political assassination for its 
object, it were some holy religion which some day must triumph, 
and of which they were the apostles and martyred exponents. 
Her six companions were Poles, and one of them, a young 
lawyer, struck me as singularly well-informed and intelligent. 
To eke out the monthly six roubles the men followed various 
trades, being bootmakers, locksmiths, and so on. In addition 
to this, the lawyer was in charge of the Meteorological station. 
The woman kept house, and employed her spare moments in 
bookbinding, a handicraft, however, for which there was but little 
scope in Obdorsk. There is little or no restriction on the 
movements of the exiles beyond a visit to their homes at eleven 
o’clock at night, an hour when they are supposed to retire. 
This visit, however, in Obdorsk is made in a very perfunctory 
manner, the distance which separates Obdorsk from the nearest 
inhabited spot making it impossible for the exiles to escape with 
their very limited supply of money. The thing most com- 
plained of seems to be the opening of their incoming and 
outgoing correspondence by the Zasedatel, the official who 
reigns over the district of Obdorsk, and is practically an 
autocrat ; his superior, the Ispravnik of Berezow, pushing but 
very rarely as far north as Obdorsk. This fact of being 
practically at the mercy of a small official in out-of-the-way 
places, seems to me the worst hardship the political exiles, who 
are all sent to these regions for serious crimes, have to put {up 
with, for many are the annoyances and tyrannies which can be 
inflicted by these officials, who are too often utterly uneducated 
and unprincipled men risen from the ranks of the local police of 
the larger Siberian towns, and regarding the persecution of 
political exiles as their raison @étre. 

A strict censure is exercised over the books and pamphlets 
which are sent by friends and relations from home, but this 
seems to be evaded, as I had reason to discover myself in the 
following way. 

Soon after my arrival in Obdorsk I was laid up with a violent 
attack of dysentery, occasioned, no doubt, by the sudden change 
from a dietary which would have gladdened the heart of 
Banting, consisting exclusively of half-raw and often wholly 
raw reindeer-meat, to a more or less luxurious one of vegetables 
and fruit. This illness left me in a very weak state, and I was 
a considerable time regaining my strength. During the days of 
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my convalescence, time hung very heavily upon my hands, and 
not being provided with much literature, I thankfully accepted 
the loan of the few books which formed the library of the 
Obdorsk exiles. The selection was characteristic, and if not 
exactly of the light description suitable for the tastes of an 
invalid, at any rate instructive. John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economy ;’ ‘ La Révolution de ’48,’ by Louis Blanc; ‘ Social 
Problems,’ and several other pamphlets, by Henry George ; and 
‘ Sunrise,’ a novel, by Black. Every one of these books, excepting 
the last, were strictly prohibited, but owing no doubt to the 
difficulty of comparing their titles with the official list of pro- 
hibited books, they had managed to escape the vigilance of the 
“ Zasedatel.” On my recovery I paid a visit to the house 
occupied by the “ politicals,” as they are called all over Siberia, 
and spent the evening in their company. As I sat surrounded 
by these quiet and most inoffensive-looking people, discussing 
the various berries which abound in these regions, ‘and which 
were the only luxury which could be provided in addition to the 
tea we drank, I could with difficulty realize I was in the 
presence of people who formed part of the most dangerous and 
criminal of secret societies ; whose very name is avoided in all 
circles of Russian society, and who are only mentioned with 
bated breath. My hosts were anxious to draw me into a dis- 
cussion of the Irish question, which seemed to interest them 
greatly, and which they followed with the closest attention in ~ 
such papers as they were allowed to receive ; but finding me 
absolutely opposed to their views on this subject, they soon 
desisted from “drawing” me, and with much tact avoided all 
political discussion, expressing, however, their amusement at the 
excitement created by the refusal of certain Irish members tc 
don the prison costume, and the consequent outcry all over 
England and America. They mentally, no doubt, compared 
the lot of Russian and Irish conspirators, as they grimly pointed 
to: the photographs which adorned their walls of the chained 
gangs of which they had formed part. There was no question 
in these regions and this climate of refusing the prison costume, 
and Mrs. X. showed me a little fashionably-cut jacket, still 
adorned with the yellow diamond-shaped mark which indicated 
the length of her sentence, and which she had made from the 
loose cloak of rough grey material, which is the travelling 
costume of the Russian convict. 

Much as I was interested in this section of Obdorsk society, I 
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had to refrain from too much intercourse with them and confined 
my visits to that described, as I was not anxious to deepen the 
suspicions of the other and official portion of the community, 
who openly expressed doubts as to the veracity of the account I 
gave of my journey and of my antecedents. The want of means 
to proceed on my journey did not make the state of affairs any 
better, and it was with no little anxiety and impatience that I 
awaited a solution to my embarrassing position. The amiability 
of my host and his worthy wife, however, went far to make my 
enforced halt bearable. I occasionally, when the cold was not 
too intense, shouldered my gun and tramped along the frozen 
Obi in search of the ptarmigan, which swarmed in the low 
brushwood of the banks and islands. On one of these occasions 
I had one of the greatest frights it has ever been my fortune to 
experience. I was walking along the middle of the river when 
I suddenly heard a roll like that of thunder seemingly rushing 
towards me up the course of the river. The perfectly cloudless 
sky could not account for this mysterious and startling phe- 
nomenon, and it was not till the sound came close, and passed 
on, accompanied by loud cracking sounds all round me, that I 
realized it was the river itself that was causing it. I was not 
long in gaining terra firma, and then learnt from Crowther, who 
was versed in all the mysteries of ice, that the falling away of 
the water under the enormous thickness of ice, which we found 
to be as much as nine feet, caused it to suddenly crack in all 
directions, and produced the deafening sounds which had so 
startled me. 

Another and more pleasant break in the monotony of my 
stay was a visit from our quondam Samoyede guides and 
companions, They came from the winter quarters they had 
taken up in the neighbouring forest to solemnize the baptism of 
the infant which had made its appearance en route, and provided 
as they were by me with the means of procuring, sub rosé, 
sufficient vodki to make this ceremony pass off with é/at, 
they were in the very best of spirits. They came driving up the 
village in fine style, Arik, the young lady, leading the way with 
the four snow-white reindeer she always drove, and which were 
an heirloom of her departed father’s. Her sledge was gaily 
decorated with bright-coloured lappets, and she was girt about 
with a strap glittering with the brass cartridge caps which she 
had carefully picked up each time I had fired off my gun within 
her reach. The others also had furbished up their sledges and 
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harness, and Ivan’s leading deer was decorated with a large bell, 
which tinkled merrily as they trotted up to the door of the 
church. A baptism is regarded by the Samoyedes as a most 
legitimate means of “spoiling the Egyptians,” ze. the Russians, 
and the religious part of it impresses them but little ; in fact, 
even those who profess to be Christians are very lukewarm in 
their devotions, and always have a sneaking regard for their 
original “Shaman” religion. But a baptism is an easy method 
of turning an honest penny, and is a ceremony which never loses 
the charm of novelty for the wily Samoyede. 

The villages and settlements of the extreme north of Siberia 
possess as a rule one or two Russian missionary priests whose 
business it is to lay hold of every native and convert him to the 
orthodox faith. This is done by the simple process of giving 
him a little silver cross to wear, sprinkling his head with holy 
water, and naming him after the saint on whose day the 
ceremony happens to take place. In addition to this (and this 
forms the attraction to the native) he is given a shirt and a 
rouble, ze, a bottle of vodki. As there is no means of as- 
certaining the fact of this ceremony having been gone through, 
the Samoyede, as soon as his reindeer brings him to some new 
village, forgets his name, takes off his cross, and soon rejoices in 
a new name, a new shirt, a new cross, and a new carouse, and 
thus the operation goes on practically ad infinitum. The 
consequence is that the Samoyede is often at a loss to remember 
what his real name is, not knowing which to choose in his 
embarras de richesses, and readily answers to any name in 
the Russian calendar. 

We had been very much pleased to see our companions once 
again, but after they had spent a considerable portion of the 
300 roubles I had paid them in vodki, their visit to Obdorsk 
became rather embarrassing, especially as they thought it 
natural to consider my lodging their headquarters. I was 
eventually obliged to have them forcibly ejected, but till late at 
night I heard them singing and wrangling in the main street 
outside our door. I may here say that singing is only a relative 
term to describe the sound emitted by the Samoyede even 
when sober. It consists of a long “recitative” of two notes, the 
fundamental and a minor third. The words are generally 
impromptu, giving a description of some ordinary occurrence 
repeated over and over again till the want of breath puts a stop 
to the performance. I believe they possess some kind of stringed 
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instruments, but I never saw one, though I observed they were 
fond of what they no doubt call music, but to us seemed 
discordant sounds. Amongst the various luxuries our friends 
provided themselves with at Obdorsk was a small accordion 
(a very favourite instrument of the Russian peasants), on which 
they performed without ceasing the most appalling din, showing 
the greatest contempt for a fine solo on this instrument per- 
formed for their benefit by Crowther, and indicating that he 
could not play, as he produced only one note at atime. I can 
well understand their liking for sounds of any kind, living as 
they do in the unbroken silence of their native tundra. 

Wishing to compare the Samoyede and Ostiak modes of 
sledging, the reindeer v. the dog-sledge, I undertook an 
expedition to the residence of the last of Samoyede princes, 
which lay about 30 versts west of Obdorsk. My weight, however, 
demoralized my canine team soon after the start, and notwith- 
standing. blows lavishly distributed to the motley pack, which 
consisted of all sorts and conditions of dogs, I was obliged to 
accomplish most of the journey on snow-shoes. I reached my 
destination after a five hours’ tramp, and found a large well-built 
wooden hut—or, as it is called in these regions, “jurte.” I 
particularly noticed at the door a draughtboard cut out of the 
solid rock, and was told by Alexander that draughts were the 
favourite amusement of his late Highness, who was much 
looked up to by his subjects, for an accomplishment so 
far beyond the powers of an ordinary Samoyede. With this 
and several other short excursions, I tried to wile away the 
time till deliverance came rather unexpectedly, and in noble 
style. I had been out shooting all the morning on the 23rd of 
November, and on my return in the afternoon found the whole 
village in a flutter of excitement owing to the unexpected 
arrival of the Ispravnik of Berezow, the potentate of these 
regions, who has charge of the whole district from the village of 
Samarova on the Obi to the shore of the Arctic Sea. What 
was the astonishment of the good people of Obdorsk when they 
found that the despised and suspected stranger whom they had 
eyed askance during his fortnight’s stay was met in person by 
the “ Boyar,” as the Ispravnik is called by the natives. Their 
demeanour underwent an extraordinary change during the two 
days I remained in Obdorsk before starting on my southward 
journey, and they vied with one another in their attentions. I 
was moved with pity for the poor Zasedatel, who had confined 
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himself till the Ispravnik’s arrival to a visit of inspection rather 
than welcome, and who now thought his position had been 
imperilled by not having shown me greater hospitality. As it 
was, I fear that my visit (unconsciously, it is true, for my part) 
brought him to the verge of ruin, as the Ispravnik’s unexpected 
arrival brought to light certain irregularities in the local adminis- 
tration which would have otherwise passed unnoticed for a long 
time to come. 

It was with great joy that on Sunday, the 25th of November, I 
shook the snow of Obdorsk from off my feet, and after a touching 
and hearty farewell from my amiable host and his wife, whom 
I had got to like most sincerely during my stay, and to whose 
attentions I chiefly owed my speedy recovery from a severe 
illness, I started on another stage of my travels, which was to 
bring me into immediate touch with the higher civilization, 
in the shape of the Tobolsk telegraph station. 

The first section of this journey, namely, from Obdorsk to 
Berezow, a distance of about 500 versts, we accomplished by 
means of reindeer sledges in 56 hours, a splendid performance 
when compared with our tedious progress of an average of 20 
versts a day over the tundra, but this was of course under very 
different circumstances. We travelled by the imperial reindeer 
post night and day, with relays of deer changing every two 
hours, finding the deer ready to be harnessed to our light sledges 
at every station. The fact of our being accompanied by the 
Ispravnik, who returned with us to Berezow, no doubt had a good 
deal to do with the attentions and zeal which were shown us on 
the way by the natives. Our road lay over the frozen Obi, the 
track being marked by boughs stuck in the snow, every ten or 
twenty yards, a work which the riparian Ostiaks are obliged to 
do gratis. They are also obliged to keep reindeer herds at 
certain points along the river to furnish the means of posting 
between Berezow and Obdorsk. 

The pace of this reindeer posting, when fully organized, com- 
pares very favourably with that of the horse-posting on the 
great Siberian post-roads, the average being 12 versts an 
hour, including stoppages, and the cost is infinitely smaller, the 
charge being the modest sum of three kopeks a verst for a sledge 
with five large deer, which sum includes the driver, who is 
generally of the (soz-disant) fair sex. The post stations are just 
the common Ostiak “jurts,” inhabited by the owner of the 
teindeer which he furnishes for the stage. I may here describe 
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these jurts, which are the habitations of most of this tribe. They 
are low log huts solidly built of the whole unhewn trunks of 
pine-trees. They are generally provided with one window, which 
is covered with fish-skin or athin slab of ice. In the corner is an 
open fire-place constructed of baked mud, into which logs of 
wood are placed in an upright position, the smoke finding its 
way out through a hole in the roof. Round the hut runs a low 
wooden divan covered with matting, in which the inhabitants 
sleep at nigtt and the women work during the day. I observed 
that the Ostiaks were very careful to wipe their feet when 
ascending this divan, which habit, like that of their women, who 
carefully cover their faces when in the presence of men, reminded 
me strongly of Eastern customs. The Ostiaks are infinitely 
more industrious and handy than the Samoyedes, being clever 
at working fish-skins into clothing and sacks, and making good 
matting out of the long grass which grows on the banks of the 
Obi. The Samoyedes, on the other hand, generally confine their 
talents to fashioning the sledges and harness for their deer, and 
dressing the skins they require for their clothing. 

Half-way between Obdorsk and Berezow we stopped at the 
large village of Muja, which is chiefly inhabited by Sirianians, a 
tribe against whom the Ispravnik was waging deadly war. We 
ascribed most of the demoralization of the natives to the 
contraband sale of spirits by this astute people, who plunder and 
cheat the natives and the Russian peasants with the greatest 
impartiality. Against those who were established and owned 
houses in Muja, the energetic Ispravnik could do little, but he 
summarily warned some itinerant ones to leave his district and 
make their way back to their native village on the Petchora. 
These Jews of the North are most independent, and, owning 
large herds of reindeer, travel through the Ostiak country, 
refusing to pay the tax of three kopeks a deer per annum, which 
the Ostiak owners of the land have permission to raise for the 
right of pasture ; but as it is they who generally hold the illicit 
trade of vodki in their hands, the natives are not over-anxious to 
quarrel with them, leaving the onus of dealing with them to the 
Russian authorities, who are practically powerless. I was much 
amused, during our short stay of two hours for food at Muja, by 
the sort of drumhead court-martial held by the Ispravnik, who 
whilst eating, administered summary justice, seemingly getting 
through an amazing amount of work whilst doing ample justice 
to his dinner. After Muja the scenery of the Obi became more 
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varied and interesting.. Stunted pine-trees and an occasional 
larch took the place of the willows which had covered the banks 
of the river. The river here appeared to be about two versts 
across, but as we approached Berezow it grew rapidly narrower. 
Berezow, which we reached at 10 o’clock at night on the second 
day after leaving Obdorsk, is the most important town on the 
Obi north of Tobolsk. It had grown to a considerable size, and 
boasted several fine houses, when it became the prey last year of 
a terrific fire, which soon reduced three-fourths of the place to 
ashes. I was most hospitably received and most nobly enter- 
tained during my stay by a Polish quondam exile, Mr. Rafsky, 
who is a living example of the fact that with energy and 
intelligence an exile’s life in Siberia need by no means be an 
unhappy one. This gentleman had been sent to Berezow for 
taking part in the rising of ’63, and had travelled to his 
destination under the old conditions, doing most of the way 
on foot, this cruel journey lasting the best part of a year. Once 
settled down at Berezow, he entered the service of a small 
Russian merchant, and by dint of intelligent and steady work 
amassed a considerable fortune, and is now the most important 
man of Berezow and its district. Though at liberty to return to 
his native country in virtue of a recent amnesty, he elects to 
stay in Siberia, having married the daughter of a fellow exile, 
and thriving well on his monopoly in spirits, which he has 
obtained for the Berezow district. It appeared strange to see 
the Ispravnik and all the other officials treating him who till 
lately had been absolutely at their beck and call with the 
deference and all the respect the world shows to a superior. 
Berezow seemed an enormous improvement on Obdorsk, and 
boasted several civilized institutions—a hospital, a fine stone 
church, a post-office, and several shops. But, alas! the two 
historical curiosities which had been its pride had been 
destroyed in the great fire to which I have already alluded. 
These curiosities were the houses inhabited by Menshikoff and 
Ostermann, the exiled favourites and ministers of Catherine I. 
The only now remaining records of these two “show” exiles 
who ended their days in this distant land, are a wooden cross 
marking the grave of Ostermann, and a small diamond locket, 
which had been suspended in the church by Menshikoff’s 
daughter, at one time betrothed to Peter II., and who had 
followed her father into exile. No monument of any kind marks 
the grave of Menshikoff, and the exact position is one of the 
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greatest subjects of discussion in Berezow society. Many a 
heated argument between such dignitaries as the priest, the 
Ispravnik, the commandant, and the postmaster did I assist at 
during the festivities given in my honour. A good standing 
matter for dispute must indeed be a godsend in a place which 
the post only once a fortnight puts into communication with the 
rest of the world. A few days after my arrival Berezow was en 
Jféte. A Te Deum to celebrate the miraculous escape of the 
Emperor and Empress from the terrible railway catastrophe of 
Borkhi was solemnized and followed by a banquet given by 
Mr. Rafsky. Prosperity had turned the revolutionist into the 
loyalist, and nobody shouted a louder hurrah than he. The 
entertainment, which had begun at II in the morning, lasted 
till dark, the fun growing fast and furious. The church choir, 
who had opened the solemnity by singing the national anthem, 
gave a selection of comic songs; and the schoc!master, whose 
flights of oratory we had listened to for some considerable time, 
treated us to an exhibition of the most lively pas seuls on the 
dinner-table. 

The day after their solemnity a special messenger reached 
me from Tobolsk bringing me from the Governor a sledge and 
the necessary “sinews of war.” On the 6th of December I 
accordingly left Berezow and pushed on to Tobolsk with as little 
delay as possible. At Berezow, we took final leave of the animal 
I had begun to look upon with a certain veneration, the reindeer, 
as horses were now the order of the day, and I found a distinct 
change for the worse. The progress was of the slowest. The 
route lay for more than half the journey on the Obi, the frozen 
surface of which was from Berezow onwards of the roughest 
description. This is due to the banks being much steeper on 
this part of the river. 

Before the river sets definitely for the winter it generally 
freezes and breaks up again two or three times, and the blocks 
of ice which float down, getting jammed between the high 
banks and congealing, cause the surface of the river to be broken 
and rough. The motion of one’s sledge over this portion of the 
Obi indeed resembled far more that of a ship pitching and 
rolling ina heavy sea than anything else. Many were the hard 
knocks, upsets, and breakdowns which we suffered. The great 
cold had now set in, and driving in an open sledge against 37 or 
38 degrees below freezing-point (Reaumur) at night was no joke. 
The cold rendered the wood of our sledges so brittle that they 
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were continually coming to pieces, and on the second day of the 
journey the large sledge which contained my baggage, and my 
companions Alexander and Crowther, had to be abandoned ina 
large crevass into which it had toppled. Much time was lost in 
procuring a sledge to replace it, but luckily the surrounding 
country was getting much more thickly populated, and assistance 
could be procured in the frequent straits in which we found 
ourselves. The population as far south as the large village of 
Samarova is Ostiak, but a far superior kind to those in the 
neighbourhood of Berezow and Obdorsk. Their intercourse with 
the Russian settlers and exiles has greatly altered their rough 
modes of living, and frequent intermarriage has modified their 
type of face ; in fact, it here becomes very difficult to distinguish 
the men from the ordinary Russian moujik, though the women, 
owing to the fact of their adhering to their native costume, are 
always distinguishable. About 200 versts south of Berezow the 
country we passed through underwent a great change. Frequent 
little villages of wooden huts crowned the steep banks of the 
river, and occasional clearings in the thick wood spoke of small 
attempts at agricultural development. The road or rather track 
along the frozen river too began to show signs of traffic, and we 
passed long strings of sledges carrying the frozen fish, the one 
article of merchandise of these regions, to Tobolsk and the other 
large centres of commerce. Small rough ponies, looking more 
like polar bears, with their shaggy coats covered with hoar-frost, 
were here the principal draught animals, but one still occasionally 
saw a string of dogs manfully struggling with a heavily laden 
sledge. 

The weather, though intensely cold, was very bright and clear, 
and the sun streaming through the trees covered with their thick 
coat of snow seemed to be reproduced in myriads of diamonds. 
Here and there on the river we came upon large squares of 
open water, places which, probably owing to strong under- 
currents, or according to other accounts owing to warm springs, 
never freeze even in the hardest winter, and from these huge 
columns of vapour continually go up in which the sun forms 
rainbows of the most dazzling brilliancy. Game seemed to be 
very abundant here, large coveys of ptarmigan, capercailzie, 
and black game covering the trees and bushes, and the foot- 
prints of hares, foxes, and lynx being visible everywhere in the 
deep snow which covered the banks. At night we continually 
heard the dismal howling of wolves, and on one occasion were 
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followed for a whole stage by five of them, keeping at a 
respectable distance, however, and each time that I brought my 
sledge to a standstill, in the hopes of getting a shot, disappearing 
into the forest, only to reappear again as soon as we were in 
motion. At all the stations we came to we heard tales of the 
exceptional number and ferocity of the wolves, who were causing 
the greatest depredations owing to the very great and very early 
cold. At Samarova, a village at the confluence of the rivers Obi 
and Irtish, we finally left the Obi and made our way over terra 
firma. Vast plains now took the place of the larch and pine 
forests, and the windmills we saw in the villages we came through 
showed that the enormous corn-growing area of Siberia pushed 
as far north as this. Ostiaks grew fewer and far between, and 
the minarets which were now visible here and there showed us 
we had reached the country of the Tartars. 

After six days and nights’ continuous sledging, during which 
the thermometer had sunk to 40 degrees below zero (Reaumur), 
I reached Tobolsk, where I was most hospitably lodged and 
entertained by the Governor, Mr. Troinitzky. The size and the 
whole appearance of Tobolsk surprised me very agreeably ; it 
compares most favourably with the large Russian provincial 
towns, and though losing year by year in importance owing to 
the rapid progress of its rival, Tiumen, it still creates the 
impression of a prosperous well-to-do town. Tobolsk was for- 
merly the residence of the Governcr-General of West Siberia, 
which accounts for the number and size of its Government 
offices, which crown the hill at the foot of which the rest 
of the town stretches. One of these buildings, the “arsenal,” 
as it is called, differs greatly in style and in solidity of 
structure from the surrounding buildings, which is owing to 
the fact of its being the handiwork of the Swedish prisoners of 
war sent there by Peter the Great. The great “lion” of 
Tobolsk is an exile of a unique kind, namely, a large church 
bell belonging to the town of Uglitch. A conspiracy was 
hatched in this town against the Tzar Boris Gudanof in the 
beginning of the 17th century, and the signal for its execu- 
tion was to be the tolling of this bell. The plot, however, was 
discovered in time, and all the conspirators, the bell included, 
were duly punished. After a public flogging and the breaking 
off of two of its ears the unhappy bell was banished to Tobolsk, 
where it hangs in a separate little belfry by the side of the 
cathedral. It has, however, with brazen stoicism lived down its 
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misdeeds, and the worthy burghers of Uglitch are now very 
anxious to get back their criminal, the inhabitants of Tobolsk 
being equally anxious to keep their exile, pleading in the fierce 
controversy which is at the present time raging on the subject, 
that the amnesties which have periodically enabled the banished 
to return to Russia did not include the bell. This knotty point 
has as yet not been decided. There are three large convict 
prisons at Tobolsk, two for males and one for females, which 
owing to the courtesy of Mr. Troinitzky I was enabled to visit. 
These prisons are occupied by the convicts condemned to forced 
labour in Siberia, who spend here the beginning of their term of 
imprisonment before being distributed amongst the mines and 
factories. I visited the prison on Sunday morning, and came in 
time for the mass, which was being celebrated by the prison 
chaplain in a sort of dark vault in the basement. It was some 
time before my eyes grew accustomed to the semi-darkness, and 
I could see the rows of stolid pale faces, and the forms of the 
convicts clothed in grey loose cloaks. One side only of their 
head is shaved, which gives them a peculiar and uncanny 
appearance. Altogether this mass was a weird and impressive 
ceremony ; the dark vault with the little altar at one end, bright 
with its numerous tapers, and only the voice of the priest intoning 
the service, and the clanking of the chains which each convict 
wore, breaking the silence. After the mass was over I visited 
the rest of the establishment, and was astonished at the good 
food which is provided for the prisoners, good rye bread, lentil 
soup, and as much “ Kwas,” a kind of beer, minus the alcohol, 
made of rye bread, as they wish to drink. The huge dormitories 
in which they pass the night seemed clean, warm, and well 
ventilated, but the low platforms on which they slept seemed 
very crowded and allowing little room for each man. 

After a few days’ stay at Tobolsk I was joined by Mr. Eliot, 
who had come from Petersburg to meet me, and after a rapid 
journey through Tiumen, Perm, Kazan, Nijni Novgorod, and 
Moscow, I reached St. Petersburg on the Russian Christmas 
Day, after a journey which had lasted five months and seventeen 
days. 


Victor A. L. MORIER. 
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By I. O. F. 





CHAPTER V. 


LUNCHEON was always a stately meal in the Blakes’ house. 
Henry stood solemnly behind Jane’s chair, and the footman 
behind Emma’s. When Anne was not there, no sound broke 
the hushed silence, except a subdued voice saying, “Any sherry, 
mum?” or in Miss Blake’s firm tones the demand, “Henry, 
bring me the bread.’”” Emma hated this formality, and thought 
that surely at the mid-day meal discipline might have been 
relaxed ; but Jane said, “ No, it was better for the servants always 
to have things done properly, besides, our poor father always had 
it so,” two quite unanswerable reasons, Emma supposed, and 
especially so when announced by Jane in her concise emphatic 
tone, a tone which somehow impressed the most rebellious hearer 
with a sense of hopeless finality—as hopeless as the old cry 
of “Thumbs down.” 

To-day, however, which was Thursday, the day before Anne’s 
return, and two days after the eventful dinner-party, there wasa 
feeling of suppressed excitement in the air of the dark dining- 
room. 

Jane was sitting more uprightly even than usual, an expression 
of stern rigidity on her well-cut features and in her pale blue 
eyes; Emma’s face was flushed, and the lace on her cap was 
trembling and vibrating. Still, if you had sat long in that room, 
you would have gradually felt that a kind of magnetic current 
was being projected at you by the immovable Jane, filling you 
with an intense desire to contradict everything she might say or 
think—for indeed in time you would even have found yourself 
believing that your two minds were arguing and wrangling with 
one another without the medium of words. 
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It is strange how some people’s mere presence is irritating and 
exhausting. 

An outward show of decorum was always strictly observed 
before Henry, so no conversation was going on to-day, not even 
the usual formal remarks about the weather and topics of a like 
nature, for a stormy morning had been passing in Jane’s room. 
Henry, of course, and the whole household, were perfectly aware 
that something was going on, and that “ Missis had been giving 
it to Miss Emma ever since Miss Anne had gone to stay with 
them Taylors who give themselves such airs.” 

The continual sound of wheels passing outside, muffled by the 
drawn venetian blinds and by the red and yellow masses of 
geraniums and calceolarias which stood on each window-ledge, 
added to the hushed solemnity inside, and Emma’s eyes began 
to look hazy with repressed nervous tears. 

“Henry,” said Jane’s firm voice suddenly, making Emma’s 
heart jump and her knife and fork fall with a crash on to her 
plate, “tell Jenkins I wish to have the brougham at half-past 
three punctually. Do you intend to accompany me, Emma ? 
I am going to order a new mantle and bonnet and various other 
things, for as we are going back to the country on Monday, I 
must get all my things ordered to-day if possible—I think you 
had better do the same.” 

“Well, no, I think not, Jane, if you will excuse me ; I feel tired, 
and the heat is so great to-day, I really would rather stay at 
home. Perhaps you will kindly tell Madame Josephine to send 
me some bonnets to choose from to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well, just as you please, of course, though I must say 
I consider your wiser course would be to come yourself this 
afternoon—one never knows what may happen to-morrow. 
However, I know advice is generally best kept to oneself.” 

At half-past three Jane drove off, leaving Emma wondering 
how she could best fill the time of Jane’s absence with the 
largest possible amount of enjoyment. She went into the large 
drawing-room, where the windows stood wide open and the 
awning over the balcony kept out the afternoon glare ; the air 
inside was cool and fragrant with flowers. An occasional fly, 
hurriedly buzzing in and out, added a peaceful slumbrousness 
to the room, and in a few moments Emma was quietly asleep 
in a large arm-chair. 

She was still there when Forbes was announced by Henry. 
At first his eyes, blinded by the brilliant light outside, could 
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scarcely distinguish her, as she sat trying to waken herself up, 
and smoothing down the lace on her head, which he was sure 
must be ruffled. 

As she rose to meet him and gave him her hand, he was filled 
afresh with a sense of the patheticness of her face, and sat down 
on a chair beside her with an inward glow of rage against Jane, 
who he guessed had been more than commonly hard on her 
during the last few days. 

“ Aunt Emma,” he said, “I have come to have a chat with 
you ; ‘Miss Blake isn’t in, is she? I want to have you to myself 
and talk to you about Anne.” 

“ Oh dear me, Bernard, every one talks to me about Anne—I 
am sure I wish I had never been near Mrs. Taylor’s house! Oh, 
if only you had been there and had taken Anne in to dinner as 
usual, it would have been all right. Oh, why didn’t you come? 
and what is it you have to tell me about that poor child? Is it 
something fresh—something I shall have to tell Jane about? 
She is out shopping just now, and won’t be home for an hour or 
more yet.” 

“Well, I am glad of that,” Bernard began, but a slightly 
grieved look on Emma’s face checked him. Each sister was 
most strict in never allowing any one who was not a relation to 
speak at all slightingly of the other in her presence. Abuse 
Emma as she might to her face, Jane never allowed any one 
else to so much as hint the least disparagement of her sister. 
“Tt’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” was a favourite maxim 
of hers. 

“TI am glad of it,” Forbes went on, “because I want to talk 
about Anne to you only. Miss Blake would be very much 
annoyed and think me very impertinent if I was to say anything 
about her niece to her. Besides it was you who were at the 
Taylors’ the other night and saw that fellow Stevens. What did 
you think about him and Anne? Did she seem to like him? Of 
course he would admire her—every one does, you know; they 
must.” 

“Oh, my dear, I have been so unhappy ever since that 
miserable night. I wish I had never been to the Taylors’, for 
Jane has been so much annoyed about it all; and that poor 
Mrs. Taylor came here yesterday to call and ask if Anne might 
stay longer—and somehow it has all seemed to be my fault, and 
I have reproached myself ever since with my neglect—I ought 
to have watched over the child more, but how could I, at dinner, 
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you know? and then such avery uninteresting person as he 
looked, it never occurred to me seriously, until Sir James noticed 
it, that there could be anything in it; but as soon as ever I got 
home, Jane seemed to find it all out and see it so clearly. I never 
can see things so quickly as Jane does.” 

She paused for a moment, and Forbes hastily took the chance 
of trying to return to the main point. 

“Well but, Aunt Emma, does Anne like him, for what 
Stevens thinks doesn’t matter so long as Anne is indifferent 
about him ?” 

“But that’s just the point I am so unhappy about, for it seems 
from what Mrs. Taylor said when she came here that he is 
always at her house, and has been with Anne nearly every day, 
at lunches and afternoon teas and balls! Oh, dear me, I tried 
to warn her as I was saying good-night, and the child was in 
such a hurry to leave me, I could hardly get a word in, and then 
what I did say didn’t seem somehow to have the right effect— 
and that beggar I gave the shilling to, Henry knew him quite 
well by sight, and tells me he was locked up next day for being 
intoxicated in the streets! Oh, dear me, everything I do seems 
to come to a bad end!” and her tears began to overflow. 

“Well, I don’t think Anne will come to any bad end,” said 
Forbes, consolingly, and touching her hand gently for a moment. 
The allusion to the beggar of course he did not understand, and 
avoided referring to it lest Emma should embark on long 
explanations, leading him still further from the point he wished 
to ascertain. 

“If I can help it, she shall not have anything to do with 
Stevens any longer. He’s a gambling spendthrift kind of fellow, 
and if I get hold of Anne to-night at Mrs. Carew’s ball, I'll tell 
her all about him ; that will cure her of any admiration she may 
have for him. I know he can talk about art in rather a clever 
way—he’s picked it up from his father ; and he’s rather good at 
that kind of spurious metaphysical talk about life and beliefs 
which is so taking with young ladies, so no wonder poor Anne 
liked him as you seem to think she did, though I don’t myself 
believe she thinks about him any more than you do, Aunt 
Emma.” 

“Well, as I said before, I’m afraid she is seeing a great deal of 
him. Mrs. Taylor wanted to keep her longer, but Jane wouldn't 
hear of that ; really I do think she was a little too severe with 
the poor woman, but then any one with Jane’s high principles 
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couldn’t be expected to tolerate Mrs. Taylor's vulgarity. 
However, we go home on Monday, and Anne comes back to- 
morrow, so we must hope that perhaps not a great deal of harm 
has been done,” ended Emma doubtfully, wishing Forbes would 
corroborate her hope; but through Miss Emma’s words and 
manner he had gathered a feeling that matters were more serious 
even than he had expected, and he leaned back in his chair 
absently watching the flowers softly waving in the window. He 
felt very unhappy—too unhappy to say anything. 

“Tt will be very terrible at Monkshalton,” said Emma in a 
low tone ; “ I am sure I wonder how it will all end.” 

Bernard roused himself with a start. 

“ Aunt Emma, I think I had better tell Stevens that Anne 
has no money except what Miss Blake chooses to leave her, and 
I am certain she won't leave her a penny if she marries that 
fellow! If he knows that, I don’t believe he will go on with it, 
for he cares more about money than about anything else in the 
long run—he’s always betting and gambling.” 

“My dear boy, what a terrible idea that he should only 
admire Anne because of her money! But you don’t know 
Anne if you think that anything you may say to her against 
him will make her like him less, if she has once begun to care 
for him. Oh, my dear,” she went on, her hands nervously 
stroking her gown, “I don’t think any one can hinder or prevent 
these things—they are something stronger than you have any 
notion of.” Bernard smiled to himself rather bitterly, but 
Emma did not see his face, and went on in a still sadder tone. 
“T foresee nothing but unhappiness for us all three. Anne's life 
will be spoiled by that dreadful young man, and Jane will never 
forgive her and never forget it, and I”—she paused and added 
in a lower voice—*“ I can become a nurse or join a sisterhood, it 
doesn’t matter which.” 

Bernard looked at her silently, surprised at the complete 
hopelessness her words expressed. As he looked at her, and 
looked round the room, at the large gilt timepiece, whose heavy 
tick seemed to emphasize the general dreariness Emma’s face 
expressed, at Jane’s armchair, with its wide, expectant arms, 
and her little table with severe-looking workboxes on it, he 
began to feel as if the coil were closing round him too, as if 
Stevens,-Mrs. Taylor, and Miss Blake were irresistible arms of 
fate which were softly fastening on to him. He stood up 
suddenly, to shake off the idea, and went across to the open 
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window and on to the balcony. Miss Blake’s carriage at that 
moment drove up, and he saw her stately figure slowly get 
out and come up the steps. He hurriedly returned to Emma’s 
side. 

‘Dear Aunt Emma, Miss Blake is coming in, and there is 
only a moment left. I will see what I can say to Stevens ; and 
don’t feel so unhappy. I don’t think it is so bad as you imagine. 
I shall run down to my father’s next week, and tell you how 





‘things are going on; but I don’t believe Anne cares for that 


fellow.” 

“Thank you, my dear Bernard. You are a great comfort to 
me, my dear ; but I am afraid you are wrong—I believe I know 
best.” 

As Jane’s footsteps were heard mounting the stairs, Bernard 
felt as if the coils were again closing round him: he hastily 
bade Emma goodbye, and bowing to Jane as he passed her at 
the door, fled down into the cheerful sunny street. 

“ Really,” thought he, as he walked along, “when Miss Blake 
comes near one, she seems to refuse one leave even to exist, 
though I don’t know how she manages it!” 


CHAPTER VI, 


It had rained all Monday at Monkshalton without cessation, 
and even at six ‘o'clock in the evening, as the Blakes were 
driving from the little railway station at Halton, through four 
miles of lanes with high hedges and tall trees, and grey walls 
covered with dripping moss and ferns, it was raining as steadily 
as ever. As Anne looked out of the window, she caught 
glimpses through the trees of a grey sky with here and there 
delusive patches of brightness in it, which to all country folk 
illustrate that description of the Scotch climate, “rain with 
showers between.” The air was full of the delicious odour of 
wet woods and things growing, and now and then a thrush burst 
into joyous singing; but Anne felt nothing, saw nothing save 
the heaviness and gloom of the grey sky, for she was filled with 
the thought that each mile along the muddy roads meant for 
her a mile nearer the old dull life, a mile farther from freedom 
and joy. To-morrow, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, would 
bring the old familiar round of dulness. She pictured the daily 
drive at the same hour, along the same roads, seated with her 
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back to the horses, a sickening position at the best of times, but 
especially so on a scorching day; Emma and Jane sitting 
opposite her, wearing the same bonnets, the same gloves and 
mantles every day, and with the same look on their faces. Jane 
rigid, but observant of all the defects in the agricultural. pro- 
ceedings of their neighbours. Emma, absent and melancholy, 
nervously anxious to answer Jane’s remarks with intelligence, 
and at the same time to temper the severity of her judgments 
on Hodgson’s turnips or Mr. Forbes’s reckless felling of timber. 
How dull it all was, and how she hated it! Anne gave her feet 
a restless stamp of impatience, most unfortunately on Jane’s 
gown. 

“My dear Anne,” began that lady, but a sudden look of 
despairing misery on Anne’s young face brought a slightly 
softened feeling into her heart, and she abruptly stopped and 
cleared her throat. 

After all, the child was only young, and young things, 
especially in the present day, could not help being tiresome; one 
must bear with them in this world, she thought, with an un- 
conscious implication that in the next more summary dealings 
on the part of the Almighty might make forbearance on hers 
unnecessary. 

The carriage turned in at the old-fashioned white gates with 
tall stone posts and balls, which Anne used to think so 
beautiful, but which to-day did not look half so interesting or 
picturesque as Mrs. Taylor’s grey pillared porch in Kensington. 

“Morson hasn’t cleared away those felled trees yet,” said 
all-seeing Jane, as they drove rapidly through the finely timbered 
park. “I must have him in first thing to-morrow, for I have no 
doubt he has done nothing but waste his time since we 
went up to town, and I must insist on a thorough account o 
everything.” 

Her voice had a sound of prophetic relish of the unfortunate 
Morson’s discomfiture. 

As they drove up to the door, the peacocks on the terrace 
walk uttered their discordant melancholy shrieks—“like Aunt 
Jane’s voice,” as Anne used to say when she was a little 

irl. 
< The housekeeper met the travellers in the hall with a nervous 
smile of welcome. She was rapidly running over in her mind 
all the maids’ misdemeanours, all the breakages which had 
occurred during her mistress’s absence, and trembling at,the 
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thought of Miss Blake’s remarks and questions coucerning 
them. 

“ Nothing escapes missus’s eye,” they all knew to their cost ; 
but in spite of their awe and fear of Jane, the old servants had a 
curious feeling of worship for her. Scold or tyrannize as she 
might, they all admired her, for they recognized the spirit of 
justice which showed through her sternness ; and though they 
perhaps loved Emma most, yet their feeling of feudal adherence 
to Jane was firmer and deeper. 

“ She’s one of the old sort, she is, she’ll tolerate no nonsense, 
and any one as doesn’t do his duty had better keep clear of her,” 
they said. The rigid righteousness which softened to no weak- 
nesses of her own or other people’s, and which oppressed 
Emma’s morbid soul, found an answering voice in their more 
sturdy natures. 

Tea was waiting in the drawing-room—a melancholy-looking 
room which ought to have been cheerful, for the windows were 
down to the ground, letting in plenty of light ; the furniture was 
Chippendale, and the chintz of a pretty old-fashioned pattern ; 
while here and there Chelsea shepherds and shepherdesses were 
standing on old Japanese cabinets, keeping guard over china 
bowls full of dried rose-leaves and lavender. But the blinds 
Miss Blake never allowed to be drawn quite to the top, and the 
chairs always had to stand in certain places, which produced a 
cheerless uninhabited look; and just now the flower garden 
outside, though full of gay sweet-smelling carnations and roses, 
was looking muddy and draggled in the rain, and beyond in the 
park the cattle were standing forlornly sheltering under the 
trees and keeping an anxious eye on the gate, for it was milking 
time. It all tended to intensify the usual depression of the 
room. 

Emma stood and looked out at the well-known landscape, 
keenly conscious of the familiar scent in the room of Japanese 
cabinets and dried rose-leaves which pervaded the house and 
which the very sound of the word Monkshalton always brought 
to her mind. This house, then, and the London house, consti- 
tuted her whole world—a narrow, warped, comfortable un- 
troubled world. Why could she neither feel happy in it, nor yet 
brave enough to venture forth into another one more active 
and complete? Jane’s voice broke in on her thoughts. 

“T see this teapot hasn’t been thoroughly cleaned lately, and 
the spoons don’t seem very bright either. Really I am glad we 
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have come back in this sudden fashion, it lets one see how 
things go on in our absence. I do believe that Nankin bowl 
has a crack in it; now I’m sure there was no crack when J left 
home.” 

Her emphasis on the “I” somehow impressed Emma with a 
feeling of guilt, as if she had cracked the bowl or was in some 
way answerable for it. 

“Well, seeing that both Aunt Emma and I left home when 
you did, Aunt Jane, we couldn’t have cracked it.” 

“ Anne, you don’t speak in a very pleasant tone, I think, nor 
are your words very becoming from a niece to an aunt. I think, 
my dear, you had better finish your tea, and then retire to your 
room to rest after the journey.” 

Jane spoke with restrained irritation. Though she would not 
have acknowledged it for the world, she really felt a little sorry 
for Anne. Her heart was not quite so dead to all sentiment 
and romance as Anne supposed, and the suggestion that she 
should go and rest in her room was really the outcome of this 
concealed sympathy. It was in fact a great concession, for her 
general rule was that young people should never give way to 
any feeling of fatigue or illness. 

She found it somewhat difficult to be altogether considerate 
after a long tiring railway journey, particularly with two 
companions who regarded her as the tyrannical cause of their 
flight ; for she was aware of Anne’s attitude of rebellion and of 
Emma’s sympathy with the child. A particularly exasperating 
state of things, she considered, when in reality she was the only 
one who was properly upholding the family dignity. 

Anne received her rebuke with an angry sigh. This, then, was 
to be her far-stretching future—the sound of steeping rain, a 
vista of sleepy cattle under trees, and beds of old-fashioned 
fragrant flowers, and a smell of dried lavender, with Jane’s clear 
masterful tones overshadowing the whole. She rose abruptly 
from her chair, and, seizing her scattered gloves and hat, went 
up to her room. She felt a pang of dismay when she opened 
the door and looked in. When she had left it only four weeks 
ago it had worn a bright pleasant look, and it had always been 
a quiet sunny harbour of refuge from Aunt Jane’s presence ; 
but now it was changed, and seemed full of a dreary emptiness. 
. What was it was changed, she wondered—the house, the room, 
or could it be herself? Coates, with her back to the door, was 
on her knees unpacking Anne’s boxes. 
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“What dress will you wear to-night, Miss Anne, the white 
one you were wearing before we went to London ?” 

Anne did not answer, and the maid, turning round to repeat 
her question, saw her suddenly lean against the doorway and 
burst into tears. With Coates’ words a sudden rush of realiza- 
tion had come of the cause of this horrible blackness, of its 
never-endingness. She would have to go back to the old ways, 
the old dresses, the old sights and sounds, just as before, but 
with a new kind of discontent in her soul. Everybody at 
Monkshalton was so old and so uninteresting. Oh, if she could 
but see some one like Cyril Stevens again, for his language had 
been the same as her own, and their minds had met on a 
common ground of youth and unreasoning lightheartedness. It 
was in this kindredship, and this alone, that, unconsciously to 
Anne, had lain the charm of their intercourse. Cyril had a 
quick mind, and he could converse with that ready sympathy 
which requires no ponderous explanations, and which can catch 
and return a half-expressed thought with pleasant readiness. 
To Anne, who never saw any one but old people, who regarded 
a man of thirty-two, like Bernard Forbes, as a person of 
advanced middle age, such a vision of youth and brightness was 
delightful and astonishing. Would she ever again meet any one 
like him—would she ever again have any young sympathetic 
companionship? Alas, no! She had come back to the old 
stifling atmosphere which always reminded her vividly of the 
stories of prisoners chained for life in dismal dungeons with 
which the old gamekeeper used to terrify her long ago. Part of 
the house was very old, and the servants had traditions of 
skeletons and dungeons underground. The skeletons seemed to 
be creeping up to her now, pointing at her, and jeering at her 
for thinking she could escape them. No, no, she had come 
back ; she could never, never escape. Her sobs grew more 
gasping. 

“Have some of this sal volatile, Miss Anne, it will do you 
good. You're quite wore out with the journey and the heat— 
and missus always a worrittin’ at you, poor dear,” she added to 
herself. Coates knew all about young Stevens, and she rather 
admired him, and wished him well, being of a sentimental 
disposition herself. Henry and the other servants sided with 
“Missis,” and thought with the usual conservatism of servants 
that “he only came of a rubbishy lot like them Taylors, and 
that Miss Anne should do better than take up with such a one.” 
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“Don’t take on so, Miss Anne dear, but lie down on the sofa 
and drink this, for it will revive you,” said the faithful Coates, 
holding a tumbler in one hand and a shawl in the other to wrap 
over Anne’s feet. Anne obeyed, and presently lay quite still 
and quiet on the sofa, watching the maid unpack her things and 
put them all in the old familiar places. No more questions 
were asked about her dress for dinner, but Coates did not put 
out the old white dress, her ready tact divining that somehow 
‘her words were connected with Anne’s outburst of sorrow. 

After dinner Jane disappeared to have a searching interview 
with Mrs. Wilton, the housekeeper, when various trying dis- 
‘coveries were made concerning cracks and snips which had 
-occurred during the house-cleaning. Jane was an adept in the 
.art of cross-questioning, no prevarication, no elusion was possible 
before her, and victim after victim came out of Mrs. Wilton’s 
‘room that evening intears. Deep was the admiration expressed 
in the servants’ hall at missis’s cleverness in getting to the bottom 
-of everything. “No more use to try and get over her than to 
‘try to cure a fox o’ stealin’ chickens,” was Henry’s verdict. 

So absorbing were the scenes enacting in the servants’ 
department that Henry had not brought the lamps into the 
‘drawing-room as soon as usual, and the gloom there was growing 
‘deeper and heavier; the chairs, with their light chintz covers 
and straight legs, were growing more and more like dim figures 
with outstretched arms waiting expectantly for the ghosts of 
those who had been used to sit in them in long past years. 
Fires were not allowed after the middle of June, no matter how 
-cheerless the weather might be,so Emma and Anne sat near 
the window, gazing out at the flower-beds and the dim figures of 
the cattle moving under the dark trees. 

No sound came through the open window but the peacocks’ 
harsh cry, or the hoot of a distant owl, and now and then a half 
human cough from an asthmatic sheep. The rain had ceased 
-and the clouds were slowly thinning. 

The house had been built, or rather rebuilt, from a much older 
one, in the days when a pleasant, cheerful view was thought 
quite unnecessary, and the only thing to be considered was 
shelter from all possible wind, so that, although lovely wide 
sweeps of hills and flat mosses and sea, were within a stone’s 
throw of the garden, the house itself stood in a hollow with tall 
heavy beech-trees and sycamores on one side, On the other 
side, into which the drawing-room looked, was a flower-garden 
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with a sunk fence dividing it from the park which swept up to the 
horizon line, while in front was a grey stone terrace and more 
park sloping up to some wind-blown Scotch firs, standing out 
against the sky. Behind, were extensive stables and farm 
buildings. 

The iron gate between the garden and the park now and 
then swung to with a heavy click, and steps tramped away 
into the darkness down the drive, as some gardener or farm- 
labourer went home, leaving the silence more impressive than 
before. 

Behind the house, it was much less melancholy, sounds of 
talk came out of the servants’ hall and the kitchen, a horse now 
and then neighed and stamped in his stall, a calf bleated, and 
the house dog uneasily growled in his kennel and rattled his 
chain as some of the servants passed in and out, talking ina 
subdued manner. All sounds of talk or laughter were subdued 
when Miss Blake was at home, as if a superstitious fear prevailed 
of her omnipresence. 

Emma was wondering as she and Anne sat together in the 
growing darkness what she had better say to the child ; whether 
she had better say something sympathetic and consolatory about 
the hurried flight from London, or whether such a course would 
not be disloyal to Jane, making her wholly responsible for it all, 
and whether it would not be also taking Anne’s interest in 
Stevens and sorrow at leaving him, too much for granted. 
Emma thought it most indelicate to suppose any young lady 
could be really interested in a young gentleman who had 
not decidedly proposed to her, and till Forbes came to see her, 
as he had promised to do, she felt quite in the dark as to what 
had really passed between Anne and Cyril. 

Anne meanwhile was longing to talk to her aunt, longing to 
tell her some of the trouble which was in her soul, for in the 
darkness and the silence that choking air of the dungeons was 
again creeping around her. Neither knew how to begin, and 
the silence reigned undisturbed till they heard Henry lighting 
up the hall. Soon the lamps would come in, then Jane would 
return and no more could be said. Emma took a sudden 
resolution. 

“My dear child,” she said, crossing the room to Anne’s chair 
and leaning over the back of it so that the child could feel her 
words if she could not see her, “the world is very sad, it all 
looks so beautiful and we might be so happy ; but somehow, if 
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we have no troubles in our outside lives, we seem to make them, 
to bring them, and it seems to me as if all we can do is to help 
each other and love each other. I only say this, dear, because I 
want to help you ; I am very helpless myself, but I know one’s 
troubles are more in oneself than in one’s circumstances, and I 
want you to think of that.” 

Anne was deeply moved, for Aunt Emma very rarely spoke so 
unreservedly, and, without turning round, she put up her hand 
to stroke Emma’s face. 

The door cpened and Henry came in with the lamp, followed 
by the footman carrying the heavy branched candlesticks. As 
the glare of light came in, the darkness seemed to sweep past 
out of the window, the chairs lost their rigid look of expectancy 
and fell back into mere chairs again ; the windows were closed 
and the shutters barred, shutting out the peacocks and the 
motionless trees, and in came Jane, carrying some china to be 
mended by herself, for no one else, not even Emma, she considered 
could be trusted to do it properly. 

The heavy feeling of misery seemed to vanish, and as Anne 
sat sipping her coffee and turning over some new magazines, the 
skeletons and the prisons no longer had any reality. 








CHAPTER VII. 


It seemed to Anne, during the next few weeks following their 
return home, that she had never before half realized how mono- 
tonous life at Monkshalton was, how tyrannical Jane was, and 
how surprisingly submissive Emma was. Day by day the 
outlook grew more gloomy, and the fracas with Aunt Jane more 
frequent ; it seemed indeed as if a regular demon of rebellion 
had settled in the girl’s soul. 

Emma was so anxiously awaiting Forbes’ promised visit, 
which never took place, that she hardly observed how serious 
things were getting, till one morning, about three weeks after 
the flight from London, a terrible outbreak on Anne’s part took 
place. 

It was a brilliant hot morning in July; the sunshine was 
streaming in through the open windows of the breakfast-room. 
Jane was seated behind the table severely reading her letters, 
and Emma was beginning to take some bacon, when Anne burst 
into the room, saying, in an excited voice, “Aunt Emma, do 
you know the Forbes came home last night, and Sir James 
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Haughton and his sister have come with them and are going 
to pay them a long visit ?” 

“When will you remember, pray, to come into a room quietly 
and not to address remarks to any one till you are within speaking 
distance, not shouting distance ?” said Jane; “and I should like 
to know why you inform Emma of the Forbes’ return more 
particularly than me; am not I supposed to be interested in 
them too, or have you some special reason for informing 
Emma?” 

Anne’s exuberance, born of the brilliant sunshine and the 
hope of the Forbes’ bringing London news with them, was. 
effectually quelled, and Emma dropped a large piece of bacon. 
on the snowy cloth, the implication of a guilty alliance between 
her and Anne producing her usual sensation of nervous heat 
and flurry, which this morning the fragrance of the summer air 
and the cawing of the rooks in the great trees had somewhat 
dispelled. 

Breakfast in summer-time is a peculiarly sensitive hour of the 
day. The awakening from the delicious death of sleep and the 
beholding again of the splendid sunlight creates a feeling of 
intense happiness, which one’s fellow humans are apt to dissi- 
pate by unsympathetic crossness or bustling plan-making about 
matters which seem tiresomely trivial compared with the joy of 
beginning a new day in this eternally wonderful world. 

Anne sat down with a smothered snort and began to make 
signs to Emma under cover of the urn expressive of general 
hatred of Jane. Emma grew more and more agitated, thinking 
that something terrible must have happened to the Forbes of 
which Anne was trying to secretly inform her; till suddenly 
Jane, feeling that something was going on, shot a rapid glance 
over the coffee-pot at Emma’s vibrating head-dress. 

“What are you doing, Emma, whispering and grimacing at 
Anne? Really, I am surprised at you, behaving like a school- 
girl at your age! Howcan you expect Anne to behave herself 
properly at Mrs. Taylors when you yourself set her such an 
example? Tell me what it is all about at once!” 

An awful pause ensued, for cautious Jane herself had for once 
overshot the mark, and felt she had said more than was discreet 
in her reference to Mrs. Taylor’s. How terrible was Jane’s. 
memory, thought Emma, for that unfortunate conversation had 
never been referred to since, and Emma was beginning to hope: 
Jane had forgotten it. 
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“How mean of Aunt Emma to have been abusing me to 
Aunt Jane!” thought Anne. “Then every one is against me, 
and I must fight my own battles ;” and, with the sudden glow 
of anger which swelled in her soul, her courage leaped up to an 
unprecedented height. “We weren't whispering ; I was making 
faces at Aunt Emma about you, Aunt Jane, about you! You 
spoil everything, you turn the sunshine into gloom, and you 
scold us, till some day you'll kill us, at least you will kill Aunt 
Emma. I know you will never forgive me for speaking in this 
dreadful way, and I know I oughtn’t to do it ; but I can’t help it, 
it is as if there were some demon inside me making me say it!” 
she ended breathlessly, clutching the table with both hands in 
her excitement. 

Emma got up quickly, terrified at the awful bombshell which 
seemed to have suddenly exploded. The child must be ill, she 
was sure, and she must get her some water or sal volatile. 

“Don’t touch me, Aunt Emma! even you have turned against 
me now,” said Anne, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Anne, I insist on your leaving the room at once. I never 
heard of such dreadful, disgraceful behaviour before. Go into 
the winter parlour and sit there quietly until I come to you, 
Henry shall bring you some breakfast there.” 

Jane’s stern voice, trembling with indignation, ‘had to be 
obeyed Anne felt, and she rose and disappeared out of the 
door. 

“What has happened to the child, Emma? What have you 

been doing? Now, tell me immediately ! I know there is some 
" mystery about the Forbes’—what is it ?” 

“T know nothing about it, nothing more than you know your- 
self, Jane. The poor child was making signs to me at breakfast, 
but I didn’t know what it was all about. I am sure she meant 
no harm ; but, oh, why did you say anything about Mrs. Taylor? 
I am afraid she does feel a little upset about that young Mr. 
Stevens, and flying down here in such a hurry—and, after all, you 
know, we are rather old people for such a bright young thing as 
Anne is to live with. I think it would almost be better for her 
if you were to let her go out more and see more people of her 
own age. She thinks too, now, that I’ve been saying things 
against her, and I am sure I never did, Jane, you know I did 
not! I somehow think Bernard was right in saying”—but 
here Emma’s courage failed, the awfulness of having reproved 
Jane, however mildly, broke in upon her tremulous mind ; she 
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hesitated, stopped, and looked anxiously at Jane’s clearly cut 
face. , 

“T cannot think what all this tirade is about ! you and Anne 
seem determined to say everything that is rude and improper to 
me—to me, of all people, when I am the only one of the family 
who seems aware of what is becoming to a young lady’s dignity. 
It’s all nonsense about that young man, she must get over all 
that, and the sooner the better; and pray, if you did not com- 
plain to me of her behaviour at Mrs. Taylor’s, how is it I found 

_out all about what was going on, so that, when that ill-mannered 

woman came to call, I was prepared with what was proper to 
say to her? Ofcourse you told me. Now let us hear no more 
of these high-flown harangues and nonsense, and leave me to 
settle matters with Anne. She must be treated with suitable 
severity, and I forbid you to interfere, Emma—do you hear me? 
I am your eldest sister, and know much more about the world 
than you do. And what do you drag in young Forbes’ name 
for? What has he got to do with it all, I should like to 
know ?” 

The entrance of Henry with a tray for Anne’s breakfast 
prevented further talk, and Jane presently left the room to 
interview Wilton. Now was Emma’s time for trying to get 
hold of Anne and set matters straight about Mrs. Taylor and 
Jane’s misleading statement. She crept to the door of the 
winter parlour and softly opened it. Anne was seated on the 
floor by the open window eating her breakfast with great haste. 
Her favourite cat was sedately sitting by her side, reproachfully 
watching each mouthful his mistress ate. 

“My dearest child, I never said one word about your behaving 
badly at Mrs. Taylor’s, I am incapable of such a thing, as you 
ought to know. Your Aunt Jane has entirely misunderstood 
something I said ; don’t let your heart be sore with the thought 
that I have been in any way against you.” 

“Yes, Aunt Emma, dear, I know, I oughtn’t to have said 
what I did to you ; but it doesn’t seem to matter much,” said 
Anne, stopping eating her breakfast a moment to kiss softly the 
cat’s head, “I feel as if I couldn’t bear everything any longer ; 
why don’t you do something to stop it all, Aunt Emma?” she 
continued with a sudden burst of energy ; “how is it you can 
bear all this grinding and worrying? It is really ridiculous 
that two grown-up women like you and me—for I am grown up, 
though you won’t believe it—should calmly give in to one 
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tyrannical one! She doesn’t know any better about the world 
and things than you do! Indeed, you know, Aunt Emma, you 
really are a much better woman than she is. Why do you look 
so miserable always, and never do anything in your own way ? 
I mean to hold my own this time. I know you think,” she 
continued, turning rather red and speaking more rapidly, “that 
I admired Mr. Stevens very much ; I don’t think I did, at least 
it was not that sort of thing, it was only because I found it so 
wonderful and delightful to be able to talk freely to some one 
about all kinds of things, anything, without being told you were 
silly or tiresome ; and then, you know, it was so pleasant to find 
some one who said ‘I don’t know’ sometimes. Aunt Jane 
always says she knows—and I don’t believe she does—or else that 
I know ‘nothing about such things and ought not to talk about 
them.’ Oh, Pussie dear,” she said, as the cat reached up a 
stealthy paw to draw down a piece of toast on her fork, “let us 
drown Aunt Jane and enjoy ourselves !” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t say such dreadful things even in fun—they 
make me feel as if we were doing something wrong in sitting 
here talking!” 

There was a pause whilst Emma was thinking whether she 
had better tell Anne something about her own life which might 
perhaps be of use to the child. Would it be of use? Was it 
worth while to torture herself by speaking of old sorrows? 

A bird flew past out of the roses climbing outside the window ; 
the cat’s eyes dilated and his tail began to vibrate gently. 

“ Aunt Emma, did you see that fly-catcher? She’s flown off her 
nest. Now do just stand upon the window-ledge and look into 
the rose-tree ; you'll see the nest and four gaping throats in it,” 
said Anne, pushing away her breakfast-tray and eagerly stretch- 
ing her head out of the window. 

“My dear, how frivolous you are to be thinking of birds’ 
throats and nests when there is this terrible state of things going 
on! It may be nothing to you, but it is terrible to me. You 
say why do I look unhappy and yet do nothing to alter my 
life?” Her mind was made up, she must try and explain matters 
to Anne. There was a resolute tone in her voice which made 
Anne look at her wonderingly and listen attentively. 

“T cannot alter my life now, it is too late. I tried to rebel 
when I was young like you, but our father thought differently 
about what young ladies ought to do, and you see, my dear, 
daughters living at home never have any money. What was I 
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todo? I knew nothing ; I was never clever like Jane, and he 
knew I wasn’t, and he knew I had ideas he did not like about 
women and their lives, and so he left to Jane the entire manage- 
ment of the estate and the money after your father died—you 
have never known, my dear, that I have only what your Aunt 
Jane allows me.” A slight flush came into her cheeks and a 
light into her eyes. “Jane is so generous, you would never 
know I have not an equal right to everything. She did not think 
it right, nor did I, to disobey our father’s will, so every quarter- 
day I find a certain sum on my dressing-table, neatly tied up— 
exactly the same amount that Jane allows herself for personal 
expenditure—we never mention it to each other, so in return 
for such goodness and delicacy I must try to live more in 
accordance with her views and our father’s than I otherwise 
should. You see, my dear, as you get older you will more and 
more realise that it is the intangible threads that bind us 
together and shape our lives more than mere outward circum- 
stances, and we can never, never get away from them. I ought 
not, perhaps, to tell you all this, my child, but I felt if you 
knew more of my life it might help you. And there is some- 
thing else”—her eyes began to fill with tears, and her voice 
trembled—“when I was two-and-twenty I very nearly ran 
away with a gentleman to whom I was very deeply attached, 
and whom I was forbidden to marry because he had no money ; 
but your grandfather found it all out, and he was very angry, 
oh very, very angry; I don’t think he ever quite forgave me, 
and Jane always said I had irrevocably disgraced the family. 
We had driven twenty miles before we were overtaken, and a 
great many of the neighbours heard all about it. Since then I 
have never felt the same. You see, Jane is so proud and high- 
principled she has never quite forgotten it, I see it in her face 
when she is displeased with me about anything. But don’t 
think,” she added as Anne, who was listening breathlessly, made 
an indignant exclamation, “don’t think she has ever referred to 
it or ever reproached me. Oh no—Jane is too noble to do that! 
You see,” she went on more calmly, “I am over fifty now and I 
have calmed down, but the constant friction has worn my heart 
out and I have no energy or courage left to do anything. I 
love the dear old people in the village ; but they are not in great 
need of love, I think, for somehow in this world it’s the sinners 
one has most at heart, and it doesn’t fill up the gap in my life 
as something else might have done; and then London is so 
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large, everything seems endless, it frightens me and brings home 
to me how old and feeble I am.” 

“Dear, dear Aunt Emma,” burst in Anne, falling on her 
knees beside her, kissing her hands and half sobbing with 
sympathy and excitement, “don’t say that, don’t think it! You 
-are not old and feeble, you’re my dear, dear Aunt Emma whom 
I love more than anything else in all the world. Why, Aunt 
Emma, I should have murdered Aunt Jane long ago if it hadn’t 
been for you! Think of what use you are,” she went on, laugh- 
ing excitedly—* you’ve kept Aunt Jane out of her grave, and me 
from prison or the gallows! Oh, she’s coming—she’s coming ! 
Run away quickly, dear—run, for she will think we are plotting 
and planning something dreadful if she finds you talking 
here !” 

Emma hastily disappeared through a door which opened into 
the next room, whilst Jane’s measured step came along the 
stone-flagged hall. The cat heard it and leisurely got out of 
the window, carefully shaking his hind paws as he went; no 
animals loved Jane’ presence, and her stiff silk dresses were not 
inviting to sit on or to softly rub against, even if such familiarities. 
had been allowed. 

“ Now for it,” thought Anne, as the door opened. Her heart 
beat and her hands shook in spite of herself, and the old remem- 
brances of those far-away unhappy prisoners chained in the 
mouldy dungeons again rose between her and the sunshine 
outside, where the munching cattle were staring sleepily through 
the rails, and the gardener was mowing the lawn, filling the air 
with the smell of the freshly-cut grass. 

“ Anne, I wish to speak to you very seriously ; sit down on 
that chair. Now tell me why you spoke in such an improper 
manner to me this morning? First of all, tell me whether you 
feel illin any way. Young people in my day never made illness. 
an excuse for improper behaviour, but I know that times are 
changed, and I see young ladies and young gentlemen sitting in 
lounging-chairs and saying their backs ache in a way which my 
poor father would have thought most ill-bred.” 

She paused for Anne’s answer, which came nervously. 

“No, thank you—-I am quite well.” 

“Then what does it all mean? Am I to receive an apology 
from you, or do you intend to persevere in a course of open 
rebellion against my authority ? ” 

“It means, Aunt Jane,” said Anne, looking boldly at her and 
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with a feeling of “now or never” in her heart, “that I must 
have something to do—some more liberty. I want to be good, 
but I feel as if all my goodness were being eaten away—all my 
strength is taken up in trying to keep myself down ; and, Aunt 
Jane, one must live, one must ; I believe I want to be free more 
than to be good. Oh, please help me!” 

She had forgotten all her nervousness now, and the ghosts of 
those old prisoners seemed to be around her urging her on to 
cry for liberty. 

“Tam always expecting, always longing for something nice 
to happen,” she went on—* something which will make me feel I 
am really living ; and now it has come suddenly to me that this 
is living, that time is flying fast, and when I do wake up out of 
this stifling monotony death will wake me, and I shall never 
have lived at all. You've killed Aunt Emma; don’t, oh, don’t 
kill me too!” 

In the passion of her earnestness, Anne stretched out her 
hands imploringly. Jane was motionless—Anne’s hands fell, 
There was a deep silence, and the cat suddenly peeped over 
the window-sill, making inarticulate mews at Anne, but, catching 
sight of Jane, it hastily disappeared again. 

At last the silence was broken. Jane rose slowly from her 
seat and came close to Anne, gazing steadily into her upturned 
face, 

“ Anne, I never heard such wicked words in my life before— 
never but once,” she added, as the remembrance came to her of 
a far more terrible and passionate appeal on Emma’s part when 
all hope of marrying the man she loved was taken from her, 
“and I intend never to hear them again. How dare you say I 
am killing you—you, whom I took in when your reckless, 
spendthrift mother died, after she had broken your father’s 
heart ””~ a deep flush spread over Anne’s face, which brought a 
harsher ring into Miss Blake’s voice and a paler gleam into her 
blue eyes—“ you, whom I resolved to bring up as our father’s 
grand-daughter ought to be brought up, so that by your good 
conduct you should in part atone for your mother’s faults? 
Hitherto I have regarded your outbreaks as mere childish 
naughtiness, and have borne with them; but now I shall adopt 
a different line of behaviour. It is fourteen years since you first 
came here, and yet I have not been able to make you under- 
stand that you are to do as I tell you, and not to set up your 
own ideas and wishes against mine.- You shall not go outside 
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the park gates till you tell me you are sorry for the way in 
which you have been behaving, and till I see a more obedient 
and lady-like spirit in you. It is all for your own good I say 
it,” she continued, sitting down again in her chair ; “ for I know 
what is best for you. You must learn that you are not put into 
the world to do just as you like, but to learn to do as you 
are told. When I was a girl I did just as my father bid 
me— ” 

“But, Aunt Jane,” burst in Anne, “did you never want to have 
your own way, and did Aunt Emma never want hers either ?” 

Jane’s brow darkened at this mention of Emma’s name. 

“Your Aunt Emma and I did not always agree about what 
was right, but whatever happened our father always knew 
best.” 

She sat still a moment, wondering how many more wrong- 
headed people bent on self-destruction she would have the care 
of ; what an excellent thing it had been for poor Emma, and was 
now for Anne, she thought, that she was there, willing and able 
to restrain them and set them in the right path. 

“ Now, let us have no more of this nonsense, but be a better 
girl in future, and till I see some improvement, remember, I 
forbid you to go outside the grounds.” 

The sight of some one coming up the drive and through the 
iron gate made her anxious to finish the interview ; so, clearing 
her throat and straightening the rustling folds of her gown, she 
left the room with a heavy measured tread. 

Anne looked out and saw Bernard Forbes coming towards 
the house. She leaned out of the low window, and, seeing 
no one but a gardener, made eager beckoning signals to Forbes. 

He came up softly whistling, and began stroking the cat, who 
had appeared on the window-sill again as soon as Jane had left 
the room and was standing loudly purring. 

“Bernard, do you know I’ve got into the most dreadful scrape 
with Aunt Jane? She says I’m not to go outside the park, and 
she has been perfectly furious with me, and I am so miserable, 
so dreadfully miserable, and Emma’s been nearly crying, and 
what is to become of us all I don’t know. I think I shall run 
away—only, where shall I run to? Oh, Bernard, I do so hate 
and detest Aunt Jane—she makes us all so wretched! I think 
grandpapa must have been a dreadful person ; I am so thankful 
he died before I came here!” 

“My dear child, how excited you are! What dreadful 
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‘sentiments to express on such a splendid morning! You had 
better have your horse round, and I'll come with you to gallop 
-off this explosiveness.” 

He was accustomed to strong expressions on Anne’s part, 
and did not think there was anything the matter worse than the 
usual quarrels between Miss Blake and her niece. He had come 
to see Emma and explain his long absence, and to assure her 
there was nothing to fear from Cyril Stevens, so that he was not 
wholly attending to Anne. She saw he was not, and her heart 
swelled within her. 

“ Nobody cares, nobody thinks it worth while to help me,” she 
thought ; “I shall certainly go mad if I am to be shut up 
here !” 

Finding her silent, Bernard looked up and was startled at 
the unusual expression of misery on her fair young face, for 
young misery has sometimes a look of appalling keenness. 

“Why, what is the matter? What have you been doing to 
‘bring down all this hurricane upon you?” he said, 

“Bernard, if I were to leave home could I find something to 
«do, or somewhere to go to? Could I find some place to live 
in where I could think and talk as I liked and work at 
-something ? ” : 

“ Well, it depends on what you want to work at,” he replied, 
ignoring the first part of her question, as being less easy to 
answer. “Do you want to be a hospital nurse, or a type-writer, 
or a crossing-sweeper, or what?” 

“Don’t laugh at me, please don’t—it is unkind of you not to see 
that I am seriously, deeply in earnest! I must do something 
besides enjoying the sunshine and soft grass—something more 
than reading to the old people in the village and knitting them 
endless comforters and mittens. If I could ever talk to any one 
it might help me, but I never see any one, never, and Aunt 
Emma is just as miserable as I am.” 

“My dear child,” said Bernard leaning his elbows on the 
window-sill and looking at her flushed face, “I know you have 
a dull time of it here, and I know, of course, that Miss Blake is 
not what one could describe as a charming person to live with; 
but you’ve got a certain duty to fulfil even towards her, and 
much more towards Aunt Emma. She is very fond of you, and 
she would be dreadfully cut up if you gave them the slip and 
ran off somewhere. Besides, you must remember no one would 
take you in; no one likes to have a stray young lady turn up 
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asking for a home—it’s worse than finding a kitten curled up on 
your doorstep when you come home at night; chloroform may 
be a merciful remedy for the latter ; but one couldn’t try that on 
you. This world is not avery cheerful place somehow—at least, 
it doesn’t seem so to you ; but you've got to live in it and make 
the best of it, and really,” looking round as he spoke, “you are 
not as badly off as if you were a starving sempstress in a London 
attic.” 

“Yes, oh yes, I know all that, ‘not more than others I 
deserve’ and all the rest of it. But I think the world is really a 
cheerful place, a most wonderful place, and it is only we who 
‘cramp ourselves up and shut out all the air and light till we -see 
nothing but our miserable prison-house. You know you think so 
too really, you know you despise all the fuss over things that 
don’t matter a bit—over what is proper and what isn’t. I am 
ashamed of it all and Iam sick of it all, and I shall go! I shall 
go right away, and I don’t care if Aunt Jane never forgives me, 
and I don’t care what any one may say,I don’t care a bit, only I 
must and I will go!” 

She stopped, breathless with excitement, and buried her hot 
cheeks in the cat’s soft fur, much to the annoyance of that 
dignified animal, who was earnestly engaged in washing a most 
important paw. 

“ Well, I never heard such a serious outburst from even you 
before !” said Forbes, thoroughly aroused now to the sense that 
Anne meant every word she said, and rapidly turning over in 
his mind what he could say that would most effectually check 
any rash proceeding on her part. 

“Tt is quite true what you say about people making them- 
selves "unnecessarily miserable, but you will find you must give 
in to the ties and threads which bind you. For instance, if you 
were to run away now and find something to do which would 
make you happy and give you a larger life, what would become 
of Aunt Emma? Why, she would droop and fade away without 
you here! You are sunshine and light to her—to all of us,” he 
added, under his breath. “And then when you realized that, 
and found she had died because you had deserted her, that in 
fact you had killed her, what would you feel? Could you ever 
enjoy freedom again? Wouldn’t all the world be poisoned to 
you? You will find that all your life is a struggle between 
following your own bent and being dragged back and down by 
intangible appealing hands—only sometimes I think that, after 
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all, as Aunt Emma says, it is not downwards they drag you, but 
upwards.” 

They were both silent, for the mowing was close to them now, 
passing and repassing under the window ; but Bernard saw by 
Anne’s face that she had listened to his words, and was thinking 
about them. He resolved to go and talk it over with Emma at 
once, so with a smile and a nod he moved away towards the 
front door. To entera house without ringing and being formally 
announced, however intimate you might be with its inmates, 
was an unpardonable sin in Miss Blake’s eyes. 

Anne drew a long breath as he disappeared round the corner 
of the house. 

“Well, I’ve never had such an awful morning in my life— 
three sermons on the duty and necessity of stifling my soul! 
Bernard is very good and kind, but he doesn’t quite understand 
how impnssible it is—perhaps a man hardly could!” 


(To be continued.) 
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The name and address of Correspondents, must always be sent (not 
necessarily for publication), and the Editor cannot undertake to com- 
municate with the writers or return their letters under any circumstances. 


ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


To THE Epiror oF ‘Murray’s MAGAZINE.’ 

Sir, 

I am willing to make great allowance for the anger of Mr. 
Gibbs’s architect just now, ana I should have left his exhibition of it 
to find its own level if he had not tried to give it strength and flavour 
by “ illustrating my want of accuracy and misstatement of facts which 
were certainly known to me when they occurred.” He kindly ‘limits 
himself to one ; but then, after the fashion of such writers, he implies 
that it is only a sample, and such a bad one that nobody need doubt 
that he could have taken plenty more. Well, be it so, and let us see 
what his sample proves of our respective powers of misstatement of facts 
which we certainly knew when they occurred, and I shall confine myself 
to that. Sir A. Blomfield begins thus: 

“Lord Grimthorpe speaks of Street’s R. I. B. A. party who came 
down to St. Alban’s (in 1878) to prove that there never was an E. E. or 
Decorated high roof to the nave. As a matter of fact, the party went 
there on no such foolish errand.” When I read that, I feared it involved 
a rummage into a heap of old newspaper letters for proofs of what 
I had written in your November number from memory, and a discussion 
of details which nobody would attend to now. But I found I need 
look no farther than the very report he refers to, of Messrs. Street, 
Christian, and Blomfield, read by Street to the Society of Antiquaries 
and “ entirely concurred in” by the other two, who spoke there. Their 
then President had made the first attack on our Committee, and after 
being pretty well riddled by me in the Zimes, had asked Street to help 
them, who organized the actual party of volunteers at the R. I. B. A., as 
the report says. Street was notoriously a master with his pen (in two 
ways) and with his tongue too. I often said he would talk down sixteen 
ordinary men, among whom I certainly include his two colleagues. 

With true oratorical genius he introduced himself and them with a 
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protestation that they all went down with a complete absence of 
prejudice, and apologized for interfering in such an unusual way with 
other people’s work, on the ground that “he had been appealed to on 
both sides.” One side could only mean our Committee ; and yet I am 
quite certain, and the Committee-book confirms it, that they never, 
directly or indirectly, did anything of the kind. As they were divided, 
until the ultimate minority of two seceded, it is likely enough that one 
or two individual members may have asked‘his opinion ; but if they 
did, that would be only a case of his using a word verbally true but 
practically false, because sure to be misunderstood. His protestation 
of impartiality, as I soon pointed out, had been unhappily dis- 
‘counted @ priori by himself and Mr. Christian, who had been airing 
in the architectural papers a few weeks before some imaginary 
private grievances against the Chancellor of York. Nevertheless 
any one is at liberty to believe that they were all as ready to dis- 
cover that we were right, as wrong, in saying that we were going to 
reproduce the old E. E. and Decorated roof with parapets and gutters,. 
because the later flat one was so rotten that the final estimates for what 
was called “ repairing” it were as much as the contractor offered to build 
a new high one for. 

Now then let us see what their report said they did discover, after fhe 
most careful examination, set forth in most convincing detail. “ These 
original (Norman) roofs undoubtedly had no parapets or gutters :” 
which everybody who had ever looked at the old printed histories of the: 
building knew perfectly well, and that the roof ran lower down into 
eaves. Then, after some more elucidation,:“ This leads to the inference: 
that the Norman roof was never renewed until the present flat one was. 
constructed . . . not later than the 15th century,” which everybody 
also knew to be the date of Wheathampstead’s lowering of the high 
roofs into flat ones. If they had condescended to ask the clerk of the 
works, who knew all this better than anybody both from historical and 
structural evidence, he would have told and shown them that Abbot 
Trumpington had rebuilt the west gable and raised the nave walls a yard, 
and made a new roof over the five western bays, early in the 13th 
century, and that in 1323 all the middle bays of the nave except the 
north wall fell suddenly, and was rebuilt in continuation of Trumping- 
ton’s soon after, and the Decorated roof carried as far as the tower, of 
which there were the clearest indications to those who chose to see. 

What has Sir A. Blomfield to say now for himself and his charge of 
my misrepresenting him and his colleagues? And for their plausible 
proofs that the “Norman roof, and no parapets or gutters, remained 
until the 15th century?” Has he forgotten that one of their own allies, 
Mr. Neale, who had written a large illustrated book on the abbey 
ante litem motam, and used the old histories, saw that the no E. E. roof 
theory would not go down, and ingeniously invented an amendment of 
it, illustrated with more drawings, that such a roof could{never have 
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had parapets if it was in the old Norman lines, and pretended to prove 
that any such “restoration” as we had announced was impossible, by 
measurements no less careful than theirs? To which no other answer 
is needed than the fact that there they all are now, the parapets exactly 
as Sir G. Scott had partially restored them, or as Wheathampstead did, 
and the roof in the Norman grooves which stared everybody in the 
face, and still do in the photographs up to 1879. I am only concerned 
now with the triumviri, and therefore say no more of Mr. Neale. I 
had to say plenty on former occasions. 

Sir A. Blomfield has evidently learnt somehow since 1878 that any 
attempt to prove that there were no E. E. or Decorated roofs was a 
foolish errand,” whoever undertook it, and, I suppose, forgot that he 
had been either dominated or persuaded by a much more powerful man 
(though a very bad and mischievous architect) into “ entirely concurring 
with it.” But what are we to think of a man who spends two months in 
elaborating against another a charge of “ misrepresenting facts which 
he certainly once knew,” without ever looking back at his own report to 
two Societies to see what he had really told them ? 

He not only denies that they went on that “foolish errand,” but 
tells us what they did go for, and do. “ They went to examine and 
report on the state of the roof and flat-painted ceiling, the demolition 
of which had already begun.” If he had looked at the report, confused 
and inaccurate as it was on that point too, it would have reminded him 
that not a square foot of “ painted ceiling had begun to be demolished” 
—by us. He only makes a slight mistake, after the manner of “ true 
antiquaries,” of 156 years, for the time when the painted and panelled 
oak ceiling of the ten western bays of the thirteen, was demolished, and 
replaced by nailed-up rubbishy thin deal boards lime-washed into sham 
panels ; which, not only the antiquaries, but Scott went raving about 
as an invaluable piece of medizval art, without ever going up to look 
at it, or sending up a man to bring them down a board. Even Neale’s 
book had told them better. Again, what has he to say for that purely 
superogatory piece of ignorant misrepresentation of what everybody 
else has known for eleven years, and some people much longer, as well as 
for denying the utter rottenness of the whole roof? I see the chief 
organ of the R. I. B. A. tells him that he has only damaged their 
cause by trying at this time of day to rehabilitate that rotten old roof 
and modern ceiling. I do not see how an architectural leader can be 
sunk lower. So there I leave him. 

This is not the first, or second, or third time he has tried his hand— 
or teeth—on me, and I am far from objecting to it, so long as I am 
able to write myself. But on the whole I advise him to try them hence- 
forth on some other file, though I am an old one. . 

GREMTHORPE. 
33, Queen Anne Street, W. 
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‘THE parts have now been settled for the Ammergau Passion Play, and 
the following comparison of the dramatis persone in 1880 and 1890, 
which a correspondent has kindly sent us, will be of interest. 


CHARACTERS IN THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


1890. 1880. 
Christus . ° - Josef Mayr . . + Josef Mayr. 
Peter. . ; . Jakob Hett . ‘ . Jakob Hett. 
Fudas ° , . *Johann Zwinck . - Gregor Lechner. 
Fohn . ; ° ° * Peter Rendl . ° . Johann Zwinck. 
Maria . ‘ ‘ — dau. is A. Krach. 
Foseph of Arimathee. Martin Oppenrieder . M. Oppenrieder. 
Nicodemus . ° . Franz Steinbacher. . F. Steinbacher. 
Kaiaphas . . . BurgmeisterJohann Lang Burgmeister Lang. 
Annas 8 . . *Franz Riitz, Sen. . . Sebastian Deschler. 
Pilate . : . Thomas Rend . . Thomas Rendl. 
Herod ‘ ‘ . *Johann Diemer - . Johann Ritz. 
Choragus . . . *Jakob Riitz . ‘ . Johann Diemer. 
Simon of Cyrene . *Gregor Lechner. 


* New parts. 


We understand that the Dress Rehearsal, open to the public, will take 
place on Sunday, May 18th, and the first regular performance on Whit 
Monday, May 26th. 


Of the three “first numbers” which made their appearance last 
month, none was particularly meritorious. The Speaker gave a quota- 
tion of eleven Greek words, containing no fewer than five misprints. 
Mr. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, proposed to act as Father Con- 
fessor—in strict confidence—to any stricken soul that would pour its 
troubles into his Editor's Box:—a rdle never very popular in this 
England of ours. As for the penny Daily Graphic, if we appraise its 
value at one-sixth of the sixpenny weekly Graphic, we shall surely be 
doing it no injustice. 


Mr. McArthur, in the course of his recently published Autobio- 
graphical Sketch of Rubinstein, alludes incidentally to the great pianist’s 
passion for cards. How keen that passion is may be illustrated by the 
following anecdote, which was related to us by one of those present. 
On the occasion of one of Rubinstein’s recent visits to London, he 
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invited a large number—between twenty and thirty—of his English friends 
to spend a Sunday with him in the country. Richmond was chosen as the 
rendezvous, and there the guests assembled for luncheon. But imme- 
diately on the conclusion of that meal, Rubinstein exclaimed, “ Now I 
must have a game of whist.” Unexpected difficulties, however, pre- 
sented themselves. The landlord declared that card-playing on Sunday 
was contrary to the terms of his licence, and, though Rubinstein 
stormed and expostulated, remained for a long time obdurate. At last 
he yielded to entreaty, and accordingly the four players were concealed 
from public view in a small private room at the end of a passage. The 
blinds were drawn down, and the lamps lit, and there, with locked 
doors, Rubinstein and his friends played whist in midsummer weather 
until it was time for the whole party to return to town. How the other 
twenty odd guests passed their time, history relateth not. A propos of 
Rubinstein, another curious fact not mentioned in Mr. McArthur’ 
biography may here be set down. He once told a friend that his 
playing in his great Historical Recitals became eventually so automatic 
that he often used, on sitting down, to go through his task without any 
consciousness of what he was doing. 





Rubinstein’s physical resemblance to Beethoven is too well known to 
call for further comment from us ; but, according to his biographer, they 
have at least one other point in common in their kindliness to young 
folk. To illustrate this feature of the elder master’s character we may 
be permitted to give a rough but literal translation of the beautiful 
letter written by Beethoven to a little girl who had sent him a letter- 
case. ‘The original may be found in the third volume of Thayer, but 
it has not yet appeared in an English dress. The date shows that it 
was written about the time when Beethoven was engaged on the Eighth 
Symphony. 

TEPLITZ, 17th Fuly, 1812. 
“My DEAR GOOD EMILY, MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND :— 


“ Late comes my answer to your letter to me ; a quantity of business 
and constant illness must be my excuse. My being here for the restoration 
of my health xa the truth of that excuse. You must not tear away their 
laurels from Handel, Haydn, and Mozart; to them they belong, but to me 
not yet. 

“ Your letter-case shall be put away with other tokens of esteem given me 
by many, but not yet nearly deserved. 

“Go on; mee not only art, but press into your own inner self; for 
art and knowledge alone raise men to the throne of God. Should you ever, 
dear Emily, want anything, write to me with confidence. The true artist 
has no pride; he sees unfortunately that art has no limits, he feels darkly 
how far off he is from’the goal, and though he is probably admired by 
others, he laments that he has not yet arrived where his good genius is 
shining like a distant sun. I dare say I would rather come to you or your 
friends than to many rich people whose minds betray their poverty. Should 
I ever come to H , I will come to you or your friends : I know no other 
attractions in men than those which denote them to be good people ; where 
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I find these, there is my home. If you want to write to me, dear Emily, 
use the above address, or Vienna ; that is always right. Think of me as 
yours and as the friend of your family. 

“L. VON BEETHOVEN.” 


Owing to the good-nature of a correspondent, we are enabled,to supple- 
ment our anecdotes—published in last month’s “ Notes ”— illustrative of 
the manners and customs of the Dublin dourgeoisie by yet another 
specimen. At one of the Viceregal Balls a young “detrimental” came up 
to where a young lady was sitting, and asked her, in her mother’s hearing, 
whether he might have the pleasure of a dance. But before the daughter 
could reply, her fond parent hastily broke in, “’Deed, an’ ye can’t, then ! 
Sure, she’s keeping herself cool for the Earl of Clanfurly!” The 
arguments in favour of abolishing the Irish Viceroyalty are undoubtedly 
both numerous and cogent, but the advantages of such a step would be 
dearly bought by the suppression of the chief opportunity for these 
delightfully naive remarks, 


A story has been “ going the rounds” for some years past, and was 
reproduced in Votes and Queries, to the effect that General U. S. Grant, 
when in this country, dined with the late Duke of Wellington, and in the 
course of conversation said, “I understand, my Lord, your father was a 
military man.” 

We believe that the germ of this obviously apocryphal tale is as 
follows. When General Grant was dining with the late Duke, and 
talking of his father’s career, he several times asked him what was the 
largest number of troops he had ever commanded on any occasion. The 
Duke used to say, “I felt sure, that whatever number I named, the 
General would probably claim to have had a much larger army under 
his command. So I did not answer his question.” 


What can be done to prevent the spread of juvenile smoking? We 
believe it to be most injurious to the very young, especially when the 
materials consumed are the vilest and strongest tobacco, and the worst 
and commonestiof paper. Last Sunday we met a child ofsome seven or 
eight years, about 8 a.M., carrying home a jug of milk, and holding 
in his mouth some abominable screw of tobacco. The child coolly came 
up tous. “Could you gi’ mea light, sir?’”’ He did not get his light, 
but he got something else. 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


A Scotch winter is invariably the hot-bed (if the term is not para- 
doxical) of Bazaars and Charity sales. This winter has been no 
exception, and while other seasonable signs have been lacking, Bazaars 
promoted by all denominations, and held for all conceivable objects, 
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have set in with their usual severity. Glasgow, following the example of 
Edinburgh three years ago, has just had a most successful Bazaar for a 
‘Students’ Union. It was held at the College, in the Bute Hall. In 
ikeeping with the scholastic associations of the.place was the dress of the 
Stall-holders, all of whom wore college caps and gowns, The sum 
realized amounted to £13,716. 

From the nature and organization of Scottish Universities, there can 
be little or no corporate life among the Students. They live at their 
own homes or in lodgings, independent of each other, or of College 
authorities, and except during the hours when they attend the Professors’ 
lectures they are entirely masters of their fate. The promoters of the 
Union Scheme realized how great was the want of a common meeting- 
place, and have worked with such energy that now Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities have both got Unions, and Glasgow will 
shortly have one. The Edinburgh Union was opened in October, and 
has already proved itself an inestimable boon to the many students who 
have enrolled themselves as members. Though habitually conservative 
in his instincts and traditions (however radical his politics may be) the 
Scotch student has not been slow to appreciate the boon of having a 
delightful club close to the University, where there are reading-rooms, a 
smoking-room, a debating hall and a gymnasium, and where excellent 
food is supplied at a very moderate charge. 





Mr. David Douglas has just brought out a little book called ‘ Dr. John 
Brown and his sister Isabella,’ for which many of the friends, known and 
unknown, on both sides of the Atlantic of the author of ‘ Rab,’ will be 
grateful to him. Itis written by a great personal friend, Miss MacLaren, 
and was at first intended for private circulation only. For this reason 
it is at once something more and something less than a book. There 
is no attempt at biography or consecutive narrative, yet it is more than 
a sketch, it is a living picture of the beloved physician that Miss Mac- 
Laren has given us in these few simple pages. With a sentence, a 
quotation, the suggestion of an anecdote, or the memory ofa well-known 
attitude, she calls up the dear familiar presence walking down Princes 
Street, or looking out of his carriage-window waving his hand with 
characteristic gesture, as he drove from one friend’s house to another. 
Who that knew that greeting and smile will ever forget, the 


“ Sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
The full assurance given by looks, 
Perpetual comfort in a face, 
The lineament of gospel books.” 


The Edinburgh Social Union has just published its fifth annual 
report. This Society is an outcome of that movement which received 
its impetus from Miss Octavia Hill's noble work in London. The 
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object of the Society is to provide for the better housing of the Poor. 
In a picturesque and historical town like Edinburgh it is an inestimable 
advantage that this work should have been undertaken by a Society 
anxious to preserve the beauty and interest of the old buildings. Many 
allotments which under other circumstances would have been razed to 
the ground have been built up and restored on the old lines. This is 
notably the case with the picturesque Whitehouse Close in the Canon- 
gate, at one time the Holyrood Stables. The Inn for 300 years the 
best known hostelry in Edinburgh, where Johnson and Boswell put up 
during their stay in this town, is now a dilapidated ruin, but the Society 
has bought it, and in a few months it will not only be a suitable com- 
fortable dwelling-house, and as picturesque as of old. 


NOTES FROM Paris. 


At the present time the one topic of conversation is naturally the 
Influenza, or rather the peculiar illness improperly called by that name. 
Whatever it may be, it is universal ; every one has it, or has had it, or is 
going to have it; often whole households at once. We received an 
apologetic note from a lady well known in fashionable society, the 
Baronne d’ O——-, stating, as an explanation for social short-comings, 
that she had been laid up, with her whole family, and now was reduced 
to the dire necessity of cooking the family dinner herself, with the assist- 
ance of her daughter; all her servants being in bed, and no one to be 
had who could take their place temporarily. Such incidents, annoying 
as they are, would be amusing, if there were not such a serious side to 
the question, in the number of deaths, and the difficulty of procuring 
either doctors or nurses. ‘The first are absolutely worn out with fatigue ; 
a well-known physician told us that mever in the whole course of his 
practice had he seen anything like the number of cases; that he had 
literally no respite, and often could not get time for his dinner before 
eleven at night, having taken only a hasty cup of chocolate at mid-day, 
between two professional visits. All the wheels of the social machinery 
seem arrested; and everywhere the reason given is, Za Grifpe. Are we 
not indebted to the Exhibition for the outbreak of this “ plague of 
Egypt,” and may we not suppose that the strange denizens of far-distant 
lands, brought over as curiosities, have left us their own especial 
“‘ microbes” as a legacy ? 


At this season of the year the poor suffer fearfully. No doubt 
there are many impostors, but there is much undeniable distress ; as 
was proved in preceding winters, on the establishment of a Charity called 
“ L’CEuvre de la Bouchée de Pain,” which was set up as an experiment. 
Only bread and a glass of water were given, which must be consumed 
on the spot, and not taken away. Scant comfort, in wintry weather ; 
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yet the poor creatures stood for hours in the rain, or in the snow, 
waiting for their miserable meal. This striking proof of utter destitu- 
tion touched the hearts of some kind philanthropists, who have now 
established another Charity, called “Le Pain pour tous,” which gives 
bread and a cup of hot coffee in the morning, to all who come at eight 
o'clock, but two hours earlier the crowd has assembled, each one hoping 
to be among the first admitted. Fifty go in at a time, but as the meal 
has to be consumed on the spot, the others have to wait their turn. 
Each one receives half a pound of good bread, and a cup of hot coffee ; 
which may save many a life! Hitherto about four thousand have been 
fed thus daily ; but an appeal has been made, subscriptions are flowing 
in, and it is hoped to extend the benefit to each “ Arrondissement” of 
Paris. Some touching instances are recorded of respectable workmen 
thus assisted in the time of dire distress, who have sent their mite to 
help the others, after having got work. 


The question of lodgings for the poor is attracting much attention 
here, as in England, and some model dwellings have just been opened, 
with every promise of very satisfactory results. The funds, 550,000 
francs, which have not been wholly employed, were given by the rich 
banker, M. Michel Heine. 

The building is divided into three distinct houses, surrounding a large 
court-yard planted with trees; in a particularly healthy situation on the 
Boulevard de Grenelle. On the ground-floor is the inevitable “ con- 
cierge,” a place for drying the linen washed by the lodgers, and other 
conveniences, The children of the occupants are allowed to play in 
the court-yard. The houses have, in Parisian style, seven floors. Each 
lodging comprises three rooms; one, a kitchen (with a range, a covered 
sink, water laid on, as also gas), which is used as an eating room by day, 
and a bed-room for the boys of the family. The father and mother 
occupy the second room, and the girls the third, The rooms are well- 
papered, light and airy. Each lodger has a cellar; on every floor is a 
pipe for refuse, which descends into receptacles fitted into the court-yard, 
and is removed by the dust-carts in the morning. The other sanitary 
arrangements are well contrived, and are separate for each lodger. 
Rents vary from 260 francs to 350 francs a year, according to the floor. 
Many have been the applications for lodgings, but they are only granted 
to workmen bearing an excellent character ; the intention of the founder 
being that the mere fact of living there should become a guarantee of 
respectability. It is expected that the rents will bring in interest at 
4 per cent., which will be used, with the residue of the fund, to build 
other houses of the same kind. 

Every one must wish success to the generous donor. 


Some curious and very conclusive experiments have been tried by 
M. Bourrier, inspector of butchers’ establishments, as to the effect of 
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tobacco-smoke on raw meat, and other articles of food. ‘The result 
would seem to prove that it is highly dangerous to partake of food kept 
in a place where smoking is allowed. 

Four pounds of meat cut into thin slices were subjected to the fumes 
of tobacco, and given to a dog, who turned away in disgust. They 
were then chopped and rolled into a paste; thus disguised, the poor 
dog took them, and died within an hour, presenting all the symptoms 
produced by acute poison. Another piece of meat, also imbued with 
tobacco-smoke, was put into the oven and then given to rats, who were 
effectually poisoned. Broiled meat, such as beef-steak, absorbs the 
tobacco-smoke with especial facility; and the gravy flowing from it 
has been proved to be particularly dangerous. 

Consequently those who are in the habit of taking their meals in 
places filled with tobacco-smoke run a serious risk, and it is suggested 
that the deleterious effects of alcoholic drinks must be considerably 
increased, 


A well-known man, of a thoroughly Parisian type, has fallen a victim 
to the Influenza—M. Fournier, the “Chef de claque,” according to 
popular phraseology, or, according to his own more dignified qualifica- 
tion, “ Entrepreneur de succes,” at the Opera, the Odéon, and five minor 
theatres, 

The particular business of the “Chef de claque” is to get up and 
lead applause at the theatres; enthusiasm, like many other emotions, 
being contagious. The “claque” exists in all French theatres; and 
“‘ artistes ” will tell you gravely that it is impossible to do without it. 
The Italian Opera alone was supposed to live on its own merits ; but 
perhaps the assertion would not bear too close enquiry. 

At all events, matters were more concealed there; everywhere else 
the “claque” is a recognized institution, and to a practised eye the 
“‘claquers” are easily discernible, seated as they are in a compact 
group under the chandelier, about the centre of the pit. They are 
evidently men of the working-class, with large, robust hands, always 
devoid of gloves, that the loud clap may not be in any way deadened. 
They bring their hands together with a significant regularity, indicating 
previous drill; and when too persevering in their efforts to support a 
failure, often meet with loud protestations, and cries of “A das da clague.” 
They are paid three francs a night for their services ; but they often 
indulge in surreptitious cheating, by selling their seats a little below the 
usual price, and adding the money thus obtained to their regular pay. 
They are led by a delegate of the “‘ Chef de claque,” paid five francs a 
night. The “Chef” himself does not preside, nor does he receive a 
salary (except at the Comédie Francaise), but, on the contrary, he pays 
20,000 francs a year for his privilege. This money is, however, 
returned to him in tickets, with a reduction of 50 per cent. on the price 
at the ticket office. These tickets he sells, with considerable profit, 
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especially when there is any successful play ; for then he raises his prices 
far above what is paid at the door. He also buys up a quantity of 
tickets at the regular price, and then sells them on his own terms. 
Usually all these transactions are managed at a wine-shop opposite the 
theatre, where tickets can always be procured when none can be had 
at the theatre itself. The “Chef de claque” also buys up the tickets 
given every night to the authors of plays then being acted ; he lends 
money to the managers ; he receives gratuities from the authors desiring 
to attract notice, who explain to him what points they particularly wish 
to have brought before the public, whose attention is then riveted by 
appropriate bursts of applause, when an intonation, or an attitude, or a 
speech occurs which might not be remarked, if left to its own merits. 


All this seems worthy of our old friend Mr. Crummles; but the 
greatest French actors do not disdain to have recourse to'such charlatan 
means of ensuring success. Nor are the French alone responsible for 
such proceedings. We were told by a Venetian gentleman, that when 
Ristori acted in Paris, a number of bouquets were brought to him in his 
box with a request to throw them at the feet of the actress, on the 
occasion of a recall. Being personally acquainted with Ristori, he 
conscientiously threw his bouquets ; which were brought back to him 
after every fall of the curtain to be thrown again and again ! 

The business of a professional “Chef de claque” seems to be a 
lucrative one, for M. Fournier has left a fortune of a million of francs. 


The French often get singularly confused ideas, suggested by familiar 
English expressions. We were amused by an elaborate explanation 
considered necessary in a French paper to elucidate the fact that 
‘* The Old Gentleman ” and “ The Grand Old Man” are of identical! 


The impersonation of Joan of Arc by Sarah Bernhardt is creating the 
greatest enthusiasm and exciting the most violent patriotism. Whether 
all this is quite wise at the present time, with “the lion seeking whom 
he may devour,” remains doubtful. 


We can recommend for family reading, “ Mon Oncle d’Amérique,” 
by Mme. J. Colomb; “Cceur Muet,” by Mlle. Zénaiade Fleuriot ; 
“ Les Protégés d’ Isabelle,” by Mme. Fresneau de Ségur ; “ Charmant,” 
by Mile. Louise Mussat. 
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DEMETER aAnp OTHER Poems. By Lorp TENNYSON (1 vol. 6s. 
Macmillan). 
ASOLANDO. By Rosert Browninc (1 vol. 5s. Smith, Elder & Co.). 


The publications of these volumes, followed by the death in the fulness 
of years of the younger of the poets, has set people thinking on the two 
great master-singers of our time and the gifts that they have brought to 
English literature. Both have written much on the spiritual problems 
of the age, and both by different paths have arrived at somewhat 
the same conclusion. The teachings of “In Memoriam” and of 
“ Christmas Eve and Easter Day” will doubtless be cherished so long 
as the Broad Church party endures, but perhaps each poet’s main title 
to fame will rest on grounds less open to controversy. Lord Tennyson, 
by his exquisite felicity of expression, “ All the charm of all the Muses 
flowering often in a lonely word,” picturing “The slow, broad stream 
that, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, Waves all its lazy lilies ;” 
the waters “‘ marbled with moon and cloud,” the “tender curving lines 
of creamy spray,” the “ dewy tasselled wood” with its bluebells “like 
heaven upbreaking through the earth,” and in hundreds of other phrases 
equally or more beautiful, has shed a new radiance over English land- 
scape. While Browning, with his men and women, “ Karshish, Cleon, 
Norbert, and the fifty,” has illuminated as no English poet since 
Shakespeare the recesses of the human heart, “its joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, beliefs and disbelievings.” In the Epilogue to 
“ Asolando,” published the day before his death, he thus writes his own 
epitaph :— 

“ One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE, by the Rev. S. Bartnc-Goutp (1 vol. 
105. 6¢. Methuen), is a collection of various essays on rural life as it was 
in the days before railways had changed the face of the land. Though 
there is little in the volume which would not be familiar to those who have 
studied the subject, it forms a charming companion for a spare half hour, 
and its attractions are considerably enhanced by the elegance of its 
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appearance and the woodcuts with which it is plentifully interspersed. 
Most of Mr. Baring-Gould’s subject-matter is drawn from the south- 
west of England, especially Devonshire, with which he is personally 
connected ; but readers from all parts may find amusement in his pages 
and, mutatis mutandis, apply what he sets down to their native county. 
Probably few, if any, generations since the beginning of history have 
geen such sweeping changes in the methods of ordinary life as have been 
witnessed by men now verging on fourscore. Eventually the first half of 
the nineteenth century will probably be regarde¢. as one of the turning- 
points of history, so that it is more than ever fitting for those who, like 
our author, wield the pen of a ready writer to instruct the rising 
generation concerning the habits and customs of those who in a decade 
or so will have passed away for ever. The old may be better or worse 
than the new; let us at least endeavour to realize what the old was. 


THIRTY YEARS OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, Edited from 
the papers of Sir GzEorGE Bowen by STANLEY LANE POOLE (2 vols. 325. 
Longmans), gives an elaborate presentment of what may be called the 
official view of Colonial Government. Sir George Bowen’s experience 
has been unusually if not uniquely wide, for he has governed Queensland 
New Zealand, Mauritius, Victoria, and Hong-kong. In all these 
important posts he was successful, his greatest achievement being his 
share in the founding of Queensland. Here he had the advantage of 
exceptionally able subordinates, though readers would hardly be able to 
deduce as much from the present volumes, where the central figure 
occupies the stage to the exclusion of almost all else. Ample materials 
are given for estimating Sir George’s powers as a speaker and a letter- 
writer, in both which capacities he has evidently considerable fluency 
and readiness. What strikes the reader, however, is less the force of 
the remarks in themselves than the extreme aptness of the quotations 
from the Classics or elsewhere by which they are illustrated. Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole has done his work as editor conscientiously, and the volumes 
should prove welcome to all who are interested in the Colonial Problem. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS, by Rupyarp KiIp.inc 
(6s. Thacker & Co.), isa collection of tales, each rather shorter than the 
ordinary magazine article, which, taken together, present a very vivid 
picture of Anglo-Indian life. The author’s style reminds us strongly of 
that of the late Mr. Grenville Murray. There is the same sparkle, the 
same union of finish with brevity, and the same feeling impressed on the 
reader's mind that he is being taken behind the scenes and introduced 
to a view of life much more true to nature than any reached by ordinary 
mortals. The “motives” of the tales range from the satiric and the 
humorous to the pathetic and the weird, but all have the same quality 
of “actuality.” The author seems to describe what he has seen and 
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known, not what he has gathered from books or evolved from his own 
inner consciousness. Though the stories are all slight enough, and 
professedly written to amuse rather than instruct, it is long since we 
have come across a volume more suggestive to those who read between 
the lines, or which paints more brilliantly not only a few individuals. 
but awhole society. Mr. Kipling is emphatically a writer with a future. 


WARREN HASTINGS, by Sir Atrrep Lya.t (1 vol. 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan), is an excellent biography of one of the founders of our 
Indian Empire, whom, because his life was passed in scenes out of the 
main current of European history, Englishmen are too apt to neglect, or 
to rest content with the information contained in Macaulay’s brilliant 
essay, or in Burke’s impassioned invective. His present biographer 
writes with full knowledge and with as near an approach to impartiality 
as any biographer is likely to attain. Space forbids him to enter into a 
very full discussion of the vexed question of Nuncomar’s trial and 
sentence, but he arrives at the conclusion that Hastings was quite 
innocent of having criminally concocted the accusation, though he may 
more or less indirectly have instigated the accuser to take action. 
When he found that Nuncomar was at his mercy, he was doubtless far 
from unwilling that his bitter enemy’s ruin should be complete. Sir 
Alfred criticises very severely the attitude of pettifogging hostility 
assumed by Francis and his party on the Council. The book is well 
worth reading as a history of times when the conditions of life were 
widely different from those obtaining at present, and when the iron 
hand was far more efficacious than the velvet glove. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER, by Susan Dasney SMEDEs, with a 
PREFACE by Mr. GLADSTONE (1 vol. 75. 6¢. Murray). The echoes of 
the great American Civil War of a quarter of a century ago have all but 
died away ; Motley’s letters, published last spring, revived our recollec- 
tions of the intense earnestness with which the Slavery Question was 
fought out in the press and in the field ; but though probably no advocate 
of slavery now survives, it is good and wholesome to hear the other side: 
of the question, in these days when the bitterness of partizanship would 
often seem to claim for its opinions the force of axioms, and as we read 
Mrs. Smedes’ touching, simple narrative of her father Thomas Dabney’s. 
life, of his migration with his slaves and his cattle, and all that he had, 
from Virginia to Mississippi, we seem to be transported into the com- 
pany of some old Syrian patriarch. Almost ruined by the war, Thomas. 
Dabney was left penniless in his 69th year by the failure of a friend 
whose bills he had backed. Nothing daunted, the heroic old man set 
to work by sheer manual labour to wipe off his liabilities, which it took 
him fourteen years to accomplish. He died in 1885, in his 88th year, 
and the record of his life is one of deep and melancholy interest. We 
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learn from it how high-minded, how honourable, how beloved were the 
better type of slave-owners, and above all how the most punctilious 
chivalry may exist in our own days and in the midst of the most unlikely 
surroundings. 


MASTER OF HIS FATE, by J. M. Cospan (Blackwood), is a story 
in which the scientific investigations now being carried on in France: 
by Dr. Charcot and others respecting the nervous system in morbid 
subjects are made the basis for a quasi-scientific theory that aman who 
has exhausted his own stock of nervous energy can, under certain con- 
ditions, recruit his powers by contact with any young and robust fellow- 
creature, who in turn loses as much vital force as the operator gains. 
Julius Courtney, a man of very attractive appearance, brilliant intellect, 
and fascinating address, possesses himself of this power, and various 
victims are conveyed in a state of coma to a hospital from different 
localities, At length Courtney becomes impelled to renew his wasting 
vital force from a girl whom he loves, and then in an agony of remorse 
confesses and dies. The tale would be much more remarkable if 
Mr. Stevenson had never written “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” though we 
are far from suggesting a charge of plagiarism. It is written with much 
verve, and we fancy few readers who take it up will lay it down again 
unfinished. 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS (2 vols. Bentley) is, we believe, 
with the exception of a short tale, the first work of a new writer, and 
deserves a hearty welcome. The skill displayed in the elaboration of 
the characters is considerable, the conversations are natural and yet 
sufficiently sparkling, and while the number of the dramatis persone is 
large enough to avoid monotony, each is given a distinct individuality, 
so that the canvas is filled without being crowded. Sir Charles 
Danvers has succeeded in early middle life, after a rather stormy youth, 
to a large fortune and a “ position” in society. His marriage is there- 
fore regarded as an important matter for negotiation by his relations, 
especially by his aunt, Lady Mary. Various young ladies are thrown in 
his way without winning his approval, till at last he meets with one who 
fascinates him almost in spite of himself. She, however, is loved by a 
young neighbour who comes from France, where he has been brought up, 
to take possession of an impoverished ancestral property ; and, thinking 
that Sir Charles has no serious intentions, she accepts his rival. The 
struggle in the girl’s heart when she finds she has thrown away the 
substance for the shadow, and the way in which Sir Charles is able 
to show his chivalry of character while retrieving his position, are 
very cleverly described, and go to make up an exceptionally good novel, 
whose author’s name we hope soon to see on a new title-page. 
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SYLVIE AND BRUNO, by Lewis Carrot (1 vol. 75. 6¢. Mac- 
millan). The author of “ Alice in Wonderland” breaks new ground 
in the present volume, for, interspersed with passages of the old 
inimitably humorous nonsense, an ordinary love-story pursues its hum- 
drum course while distressingly obtrusive ‘ morals” seem to hover in 
the air. We cannot think that the change is an improvement. Tales 
with a purpose are “ as plenty as blackberries,” love-stories are far from 
uncommon, but books which keep the reader amused by pure 
whimsicality, wit without sting and fancy without emotion, are as rare as 
they are charming. Sylvie and Bruno are the two children of 
‘the Warden,” a ruler of Outland, plotted against by his wicked brother 
and brutally stupid sister-in-law ; they are only seen in visions by the 
author, whose waking hours are occupied with the affairs of a certain 
Arthur Forester, M.D., and Lady Muriel Orme. The subjects treated 
of range from deep religious problems to the wildest nonsense. Flashes 
of humour in the old delightful vein are not uncommon, but the general 
effect of the story is rather confused and the jokes are often fetched 
from far. Perhaps no one but Mr. Carrol could have conceived a 
watch “which has the peculiar property that, instead of é¢s going with 
the ¢ime, the time goes with it,” or have written the mad gardener’s song : 
of which the following is a stanza: 


“He thought he saw a banker’s clerk 
Descending from the ’bus ; 
He looked again and found it was 
A Hippopotamus. 
‘If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 
‘There won’t be much for us !’” 











